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One Detar Fer Yeoe. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 
wsanit appears that the scope of the book 
. planned by Mrs. Gertrude Atherton when, 
about a year ago, she set out to write a 
life of Alexander Hamilton, has exceeded 
the original idea of the authoress and 
the predictions of the press. She has 
given it the formidable title “ The Conqueror: Being 
the True and Romantic Story of the Birth, Life, and 
Death of Alexander Hamilton, Statesman, Orator, and 
Soldier. Including Many Passages in His Career Never 
Before Recounted.” The sub-title is all right, but 
“The Conquerer”? To us it seems that the main title 
is about as convincing as applied to Alexander Hamil- 
ton as it would be if M. Rostand had used it for his 
play known as “Cyrano de Bergerac.” As a matter 
of fact, there was a good deal of the Cyrano in Alex- 
ander Hamilton, even though the latter won, in the 
circumstances of his passing, where the Frenchman 
most lamentably lost. Mrs. Atherton, we understand, 
has gone over her ground thoroughly, having obtained 
valuable information concerning Hamilton's birth and 
early boyhood in the West Indies. And, whatever the 
ponderous title of her work may portend, readers of 
“Senator North” and “The Californians” will be 
certain that she has produced an entertaining book. 
It does not so much matter, after all, what tributes it 
may later call forth from students of American history. 


In spite of the sober-faced assurances of the pub- 
lisher to the contrary, most readers had not progressed 
far in “ An Englishwoman’s Love Letters ” before they 
dismissed the idea of authenticity of the epistles and 
regarded the whole book as a piece of literature of no 
mean order. The announcement, therefore, that an- 
other book is shortly to appear from the gifted pen of 

‘the same author will smash no idols and destroy no 
illusions. “A Modern Antaeus” the book will be 
called, and with commendable enterprise, sadly want- 
ing in the production of “ The Love Letters,” the pub- 
lisher has had it copyrighted in this country. As the 
title implies, it is a story of a child of nature, who of 
course, under this author’s treatment, becomes a prod- 
igy. The scene is laid in rural England, but one may 
be sure that the Italian atmosphere with which the 
pages of “An Englishwoman’s Love Letters” were 
saturated will pervade the musings and imaginings 
and actions of Tristram Gavney, which is the name of 
the modern Antaeus. Guesses as to the authorship 
will shortly be in order. Personally, we believe that 
a good clue may be obtained by following up the Ital- 
ian atmosphere rather than the scenes of rural Eng- 


land. 
——————_—_—_——_—_—_—__—_————_—_—_—_—__—_ 
Gen. Peter 8. Michie, who has contributed a life of 
Gen. McClellan to the Great Commanders Series, has 


probably, in the paibeninees of his task, been dis- 
turbed by the same emotions that filled the mind of 
Pope Pius [X. when he attempted to give the exact 
status of Savonarola. His Holiness, however, refrained 
from writing the monograph he had intended to pro- 
duce. Whether Gen. Michie may be less fortunate we 
are not at this moment prepared to say. Still, there 
will be some who may wonder why Gen. McClellan 
should be put in the Great Commander Series at all. 
Gen. McClellan was a great organizer and had the 
magic of a Napoleon in securing the devotion of his 
men. He also won battles. But it seems to us that all 
these qualities, while certainly commendable in a sub- 
ordinate General, are not quite sufficient to make him 
a “ great commander.” It is not sufficient to win bat- 
tles to be a great commander. A great commander 
when he wins battles follows them up and in defeat 
keeps fighting. He may retreat and retreat and re- 
treat, but he always keeps on fighting. If Gen. Michie 
has done anything more than produce a judicious vol- 
ume his sense of irony must be even greater than that 
of the late Comte de Paris, who, knowing McClellan 
intimately, pronounced him “ the greatest General in 
the Federal service.” 


No one can have read the late William J. Stillman’s 
“Union of Italy ” without being struck by the author’s 
admiration, almost amounting to adoration, for Crispi. 
No international intrigue, no domestic conspiracy, was 
eo dark and reprehensible but Mr. Stillman brought forth 
Crispi from it as white as snow. In 1899 he published 
a life of Crispi which gave in an elaborated form the 
ideas set forth in “ The Union of Italy.” This book is 
now to be republished, with some additions and changes 
made in accordance with the desires of the author. 
There is not the slightest doubt that during his resi- 
dence as correspondent of The London Times in Rome 
Mr. Stillman acquired a closer insight into Italian poli- 
tics than any other foreigner. Moreover, he was inti- 
mately acquainted with the late Premier as well as 
with many other Italian statesmen and politicians of 
the time. Against his dictum we have the specious ar- 
raignments fabricated by the enemies of the Sicilian 
and a widespread, dominating, popular belief that 
Crispi was a distinguished rascal. In such circum- 
stances it is devoutly to be hoped that the Crispi me- 
moirs, recently enthusiastically referred to by our Mr 
Alden, may soon find a publisher. 





The announcement of a new volume from the pen 
of Capt. A. T. Mahan may cause something of an aca- 
demic diversion for those interested in naval affairs 
who have recently been occupied with the Schley- 
Sampson controversy. The work is entitled “ Types 
of Naval Officers: With Some Remarks on the Devel- 
opment of Naval Warfare During the Eighteenth Cent- 
ury.” The officers referred to are six in number— 
Hawke, Bodney, Howe, St. Vincent, Saumarez, and 
Exmouth, all of whom represent different types of 
men. The text will be set off with photogravure por- 
traits of those Admirals. 





There appears to be some prospect of Prof. Goldwin 
Smith writing his autobiography. “ This should prove 
a most valuable book,” remarks a writer in The Lon- 
don Sketch. “It ought to bear on the title page the 
very striking apologia which Prof. Goldwin Smith de- 
livered to a Canadian audience: ‘ Regrets, and even 
bitter regrets, all mortals have. Disappointment I 
have none.’’’ Hardly any one, however, who has fol- 
lowed the professor's course in politics, can fail to be 
disappointed that purely literary talents should have 
been so far diverted from their natural course. The 
all-absorbing passion which produced such works as 

“ Jane Austen ” and “ Cowper” became merely an inci- 
dental emotion with the production of such brochures 
as “Shakespeare the Man.” Still, there can be no 
doubt of the valuable lesson contained in an autobiog- 
raphy from the pen of the aged educator and littérateur, 
even though it be actually introduced with the legend 
suggested by the writer in The Sketch. And, serfously, 
the professor owes it to his ever-faithful literary ad- 
mirers. In somewhat similar circumstances the late 
John Henry Newman was not unmindful of the obli- 
gation. 

The most immodest way tn which the maiden efforts 
of well-known writers are constantly bounding into 
print recalls to mind a pathetic tale related somewhere 
by Andrew Lang, who ascribed to a certain bookman 
the invention of an original sin. It was the practice of 
this individual to hunt the shops of the dealers in old 
and presumably rare books for the juvenile verse of 
men who had since risen to eminence in other careers. 
These he displayed to his friends with horrid glee. It 
was his thesis, Mr. Lang said, that every man of emi- 
nence had made a juvenile slip of this kind, and he did 
not despair of finding “Triolets of a Tribune” by 
John Bright and “ Lays for Infant Minds” by Mr. La- 
bouchere. And the thought is borne In upon us, How 
effectually the sorry humor of this particular bookman 
‘is nowadays surpassed by the guilty ones themselves! 


| tive poet in our decadent 


THE NEW TROUBADOURS. 


Prof. Downer's Book on Mistral, the French 


Poet. 

JO SAY cuat Mistral] a the greatest living 
French poet is to give him less than his 
due. In a delicately decadent way many 
little lyres are tinkling in France nowa- 
days, and some of them very prettily; 
but he alone is making music that fills his own age 
with its melody and that surely will go ringing strong- 
ly and sweetly far down the passages of time. There- 
fore is he to be rated not as the master poet of his own 
epoch, but as one of the company of master poets who 
through many epochs have built up and have con- 
tinued the high tradition of French song. Nor does 
the fact that his poems are written not in the lan- 
gue d’oil of the North, but in the langue d’oc of the 
South disrate him as a French poet—uniess France 
ceases to claim as her own the earliest and the sweet- 
est of all her poets, the troubadours, who in this same 
mellow and resonant langue d’oc, back in the shadows 
of the centuries, set all the world a-thrilling with 

their lays of love and war. 

When, in the year 1859, Mistral published in Pro- 
vencal his first poem, “ Miréio,”’ at a single stroke he 
revived an old poetic ideal and gave to an old poetic 
language a new vitality. Lamartine, whose critical 
word then was the highest literary law in France, 
hailed him as a Greek poet born again in modern 
times. “In Mistral,” he wrote, (following Prof. Down- 
er’s translation,) “a great epic poet is born! A true 
Homeric poet in our own time; a poet, born like the 
men of Ducalion, from a stone on the Cran; a primi- 
age; a Greek poet at Avig- 
non; a poet who has created a language of a dialect, as 
Petrarch created Italian; one who, out of a vulgar 
patois, has made a language full of imagery and har- 
mony, delighting the imagination and the ear. * * * 
We might that, during the night, an 
the Archipelago, a floating Delos, has parted from its 
group of Greek or islands and come silently to 
join the mainland of sweet-scented Provence, bring- 
ing with it one of the singers of the family of 
the Melesigenes.” 

That was nearly half a century ago. In the flowing 
of the years Mistral steadily has widened the field of 
his first victory Other poems—though none with 
quite the charm or quite the sweetness of that first 
poem—have added to his literary fame. In his great 
dictionary, “ Lou tresor d6 Felibrige,” he has gar- 
nered not only his own Provencal but all the dialects 
of the langue d’oc—and so for all time has secured 
them in the enduring custody of print. By the fire of 
his spirit and by the force of his example a school of 
poets has been founded; the new troubadours who sing 
in the same sweet language that won hearts by its mel- 
ody when the old troubadours first sang in it, six cen- 
turies and more ago. More than this, by his masterful 
energy there has been revived in the South of France 
the strong free spirit which in those old troubadour 
times had its home there—the spirit that was crushed, 
but not killed, by the savage religious wars—and 
through his awakening of a dormant provincial lan- 
guage has come the awakening of a provincial inde- 
pendence that has given needed strength to provincial- 
ism, as opposed to centralization, in every part of 
France. And now, in his young old age, this prophet 
poet, holding fast to his conviction that the bond of a 
common language is the strongest bond which can 
hold men and nations together, is fired by a glowing 
vision of a united Latin Race; a federation—based 
upon the common instincts of those whose thoughts 
find expression in approximately common words-—that 
shall work on converging lines not for the material 
advancement of particular nations, but for the general 
good of humanity by a steadfast uplifting to lofty 
ideals. The dream of a dreamer, practical people will 
say. But it is well sometimes to remember that by 
such like dreams of dreamers civilization has won its 
way. 

Prof. Downer’s presentment of Mistral is less fervid 
than the foregoing. He seems to fear—and this is a 
sane fear—that his enthusiasm, if he lets it go, may 
run away with him. But, on the other hand, such a 
personality as Mistral’s—compact of enthusiasms—can- 
not be presented fairly nor adequately save in enthusi- 
astic terms. However, the qualifying fact must be 
added that Prof. Downer's book is not a biography of 
Mistral, but a study of his literary work, to which is 
added a sufficient account of his life, of his environ- 
ment, of the language in which he writes, and of the 
brotherhood of poets, the Felibrige, of which he is the 
chief, to make clear the conditions under which his 
work has been done. 

Of Mistral’s life, in one way, there is little to tell, 
The son of a well-to-do yeoman, he was born Sept. 8, 
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the Village of Maitlane, midway between 
Ailes and Avignon. That region—the old 
Pays d’Aries—is the very heart of Pro- 
vence. There he has lived, in the big old 
farmhouse, and later in the pretty villa 
of his own building in Maillane, his whole 
life long. Save for a few visits to Paris, a 
few expeditions to poetic festivals, a little 
tour in Switzerland, and a longer tour in 
Ztaly, all of his years have been passed in 
‘tthe land where he was born. Faithfulness 
to one’s birth-soll is a cardinal principle of 
Mistral’s anti-centralization creed. Me be- 
Meves profoundly that the truest patriot- 
fsm is developed by stimulating in every 
man his natural love for the particular 
hit of countryside where he was born; that 
‘the strongest nationalism is that which is 
most deeply rooted in the soll. Pélix Gras 
* thas embodied this creed in the declaration: 


TI love my vil more than thy village; 
ZT love m ay nee more than fF province— 
i ove France above al 


While Mistral’s life work has been stren- 
uous, his life has flowed easily. At the 
University of Aix he took his degree in 
law, but his comfortable fortune made 
unnecessary the practice of his profession 
and left him free to be a poet and a pro- 
motor of ideals. It was out of his poetry 
that his ideals came. The movement which 
he has led toward a freer and a stronger 
provincialism had its origin in a desire to 
revive Provencal in his home speech, as a 
literary language. In a way, to be sure— 
although Prof. Downer does not seem to 
think so—Provencal never has ceased to 
be a literary language since the Trouba- 
dour times. In all the intervening centu- 
ries poets have written in the langue d'Oc, 
and while they have been few and far 
asunder, there has been no real break in 
the poetic tradition of the South of France. 
Mistral himself, although developing into 
a leader, began his life work as the disciple 
of another Provencal poet, Joseph Rou- 
manilie, and Crousfllat was writing his 
verses before Mistral was born. Yet Mis- 
tral rightly ts entitled to the headship for 
three reasons: His poem of “‘ Miré@io”’ first 
challenged the attention of French critics; 
his poetry as a whole ranks far above that 
of arly other Provencal poet; his work as 
a lexicographer has reduced to an orderly 


grammatical arrangement and to a fixed 
orthography the Provengal tongue. 
Befere * Miréio"’ was written, and be- 
fcre the great dictionary was projected, 
Mistral was one of the seven founders— 
May 21, 184—of the league of Provencal 
poets, the Felibrige. As set forth in the 


Statutes of 1862, 


The _ Felibrige ts established in order 
that Provence shall forever preserve her 
language. her local color, her personal 
charm, her national honor, and her high 
rank of intelligence—because, just as 6 
is, Provence delights us. And by Provence 
we mean the whole of Southern France. 


A dozen years later, when the se- 
clety had grown beyond the hopes of 
even its sanguine founders, the wording of 
this statute was changed, but not its mean- 
ing. Concisely rendered, the first 
of the existing Constitution, adopted in 
the year 1876, reads: 


The Felibrige is established in order to 
unite and to inspire those men whose ef- 
forts are directed toward preserving the 
language and maintaining the welfare of 
the country d'Oc. 


The seven founders of this society— 
which has developed, along the lines of 
defense of provincial rights against a too 
strong central authority, into an appreci- 
able political force—were: Joseph Rouman- 
ille, Paul Giéra, Théodore Aubanel, Eu- 
gene Garcin, Anselme Mathien, Frédéric 
Mistral, and Alphonse Tavan. Garcin 
seceded from the brotherhood, (al- 
though he subsequently returned to it,) and 
in the official list of the founders his name 
is replaced by that of Jean Brunet. The 
beautiful ritual of the soclety—in which 
the ancient floral games are perpetuated, 
and in which there ts an echo of the myth- 
ical courts of love—is due mainly (Prof. 
Downer neglects to mention this fact) to 
its distinguished Irish member, William 
Bonaparte-Wyse, of whom Gaston Jour- 
danne has written: “Cet Irlandais était 
un démon de gaieté qui en aurait remontré 
méme Aa des méridionaux.”” From Mistral 
the poets received their name, Felifbres. 
He found the word—one of his many happy 
findings in old Provencal—in a piece of an- 
cient popular verse called “‘ The Prayer of 
Saint Anselm,” wherein is told how the 
Virgin found her son in the temple “ emi 
li set Felibre de la lel"’—among the seven 
felibres of the law. Various etymologies 
have been suggested for felibre. Mistral 
himself, and with him Gaston Paris and 
that high Celtic authority, d’Arbois de 
Jubainville, are disposed to regard the 
word as one of the many Celtic survivals 
in Provencal, and to derive it from the 
Erse filea—(bard) and ber—(chief.) Certain- 
ly that was the sense—arch-poet, prophet, 
bard—in which Mistral gave and in which 
the others adopted the name. In its popu- 
lar acceptation felibre now means a poet 
whose poetry is written in Provencal; but 
among the poets themselves the higher 
meaning of the word survives. 

In his summary of the history of the 
Felibrige, Prof. Downer falls into several 
errors. He writes: 

These early} 
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Si4, were, however, ifttie 

than “Yriendly social gatherings where 

a number of enthusiastic friends" aa 

songs and made merry. They "he 
none of the solemnity of a conclave, or the 


tenity of literary assemblies. There. was 


formal organization. Those writers who 
were fy interested in the rehabilita- 


were zealous 
tion of Syoveness and 
selves with 
the libres. Not Jot until 1876 was there « 
Felibrige with a forma! constitution and an 
elaborate organization. 


connected them- 


It 4s true that the poets did net 


take themselves and their association 
so seriously at their meeting of May 
21, 1854, as they did later, and it is 


true that the association then formed was 
not a very rigid one—as is shown by the 
substitution of Brunet’s name for that of 
Garcin in the official list of the founders; 
but in a light way, yet with an undertying 
seriousness, the Felfbrige then was founded 
—and in view of subsequent events that 
meeting cannet be classed as only a gay 
social gathering. Tt also is true that a 
much more elaborate organization of the 
society was effected in the year 1876, when 
the present constitution and laws—in the 
drafting of which Bonaparté-Wyse had so 
important a share—were adopted; but the 
Felibrige unquestionably was organized 
formally by the adoption, thirteen years 
earlier, of the Statutes of 1862. Also, some 
of the early meetings, even before the year 
184, most certainly did have “ the dignif§ 
of literary assemblies.” In the year 1852 4 
“Congress of Troubadours”" was held at 
Arles attended by forty poets—including, 
among the older men, Jasmin, Bellot, Cas- 
til-Blaze, and Crousillat; and, among the 
younger men, Roumanille, Mistral, Auba- 
nel, and Mathieu. The poems read at this 
congress were published in the same year 
in a volume entitled “ Li Prouvencalo,”’ to 
which a most interesting preface was writ- 
ten by St. René Taillandier. In the ensu- 
ing year a like congress was held at Aix, 
and the sixty-five poems there read were 
collected and published under the title 
“ Roumaragi del Troubaire.”” The eelebra- 
tion at Vaucluse in the year 1874 of the 
fifth centenary of the death of Petrarch— 
on which occasion, for the first time at a 
festival of the Felibres, the Academy, the 
Institut, and the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion were represented officially, and rep- 
resentatives were present of the Accademia 
della Crusca and of the University of Pa- 
dua—had even “ the dignity of a conclave.” 
It is but just to add that Prof. Downer, in 
taking 1876 as the date of the formal or- 
ganization of the Felibrige, follows the 
official history of the society by Gaston 
Jourdanne; but he substantially ts tn error 
because he does not follow the close rea- 
soning and nice discrimination by which 
M. Jourdanne explains his adoption of 
that date. He is more widely at odds with 
the facts in his assertion that “as writers, 
the Provencal poets may scarcely be said 
to continue any preceding school or be 
closely linked with any literary past." 
With a reasonable confidence the opinion 
may be advanced that these poets, in spirit, 
are linked with a literary past very closely 
indeed; since, assuredly, they never would 
have dreamed of writing poetry in Proven- 
cal rather than in French had they not 
been fired by the poetic tradition of their 
race and land. 

In regard to the language of the new 
troubadours, Prof. Downer’s views are so 
various and so contradictory that they can 
be presented only by a series of quotations. 
He writes: 


A language has been born again, so to 
speak, and once more, after a sleep of 
many hundred years, the sunny land that 
was the cradle of modern literature offers 
us a new effervescence of poetry, embodied 
in the musical tongue that never has ceased 
to be spoken on the soil where the Trou- 
badours sang of love. (p. 3.) 

The langu of the Felibres is based 
— the dialect spoken in the plain of 

aillane, in and about the town of Saint 
Remy. (p. 43.) 

The language of the Felibres is not even 
the descendant of the special dialect that 
dominated as a literary language in the 
sre of the ubadours; for it was the 

h of Limousin that formed the basis 
‘that langua (p. 44.) 

As the Felibres thamestves have received 
all their instruction and literary culture in 
the French language, they use it among 
themselves, and their prose es y 
shows the influence of the French to the 
extent that it may be age that — Peg song 
cal sentence, in prose, 2 pe be 
word-for-word translation . of an B.S -E- 
French sentence. . 45.) 


Translation of ovencal prose into 
French prose is practically mere word sub- 


stitution. (p. 51. 
The strength, the originality, 


raison d’étre of the Provencal 
sides in its rich vocabular 

eat number of terms denotin objects 
nown exclusively in Provence, for which 
there is no corresponding term in the sister 
speech. Many plants have simple, familiar 
names, for which the French must substi- 
tute a name that is either only approxi- 
mate, or learned and pedantic. Words of 
every cat ry exist to express papees that 
are exclusively Provencal. (p. 53.) 


No conclusion can be derived from these 
premises, Perhaps, theretore, it is as well 
to continue to believe that the Provencal 
writers—since much of their writing de- 
rives its beauty from similes, from tmagery, 
from reference to usages, which cannot be 
well rendered in French or cannot be ren- 
dered in French at all—have a traditional 
language as well as a traditional inspira- 
tion that really is their own. 

The most valuable part of Prof. Downer’s 
little volume, precisely half of it, is devoted 
to synopses, including partial translations, 
of Mistral’s longer poems—“ Miraiio,”’ 1859; 
“Calendau,” 1607; “Nerto,” 1984; “La 


the true 
eech re- 
It contains a 


and his friends were 





























Reino Jano,” (a drama,) 1890; ‘“ The Rhine,” 
1807—and to a sympathetic chapter upon 
the shorter poems, styled éollectively “‘ The 
Golden Islands,” (LAs Isclo dor.) 
translations, in prose, are admirably well 
done. They give not only the meaning, 
but the feeling wf the original, although 


mecessarily the melody of the verse and a 


part of the harmony of the balanced phrases 
are lest. Especially te be commended is the 


Penitence,"" a poem that in the original 
and in the translation has the flavor of an 


‘teo must be given to the chapter on the ver- 
sification of the “ellbres. This is clear in 
Statement, is well Miustrated by carefully 
selected examples of form, and is entight- 
ened by sound explanatery and critical 
comment. The observation that “verse 
may be made too easily im this dialect, 
and fluent rhymed language that merely 
expresses commonplace sentiment may 
readily be mistaken for poetry,” has a wide 
application among the lesser of the Proven- 
cal poets—who take themselves with an 
amusing seriousness, and who twitter away 
about nothing in particular with the so- 
lemnity of Tittle poetical owls. 

White Prof. Downer is in error in 
some of his statements of fact, and while 
some of his statements of opinion are open 
to question, his book is one for which 
Engtish readers owe him a debt of grati- 
tude. Even when qualified by the inaccu- 
racies which have been noted, and by others 
which have not been noted, the fact re- 
mains that he has given for the first time 
in English a collective presentment of 
Mistral’s work, and so has enabled English 
readers to percefve fts scope, and with an 
approximate accuracy to estimate its qual- 
ity; and that he also has given, in compact 
form, a highly interesting study of one of 
the most curious literary movements of 
our thme. THOMAS A. JANVIER. 


A Wonderful Russian Romence.* 


The strife between Christianity and pa- 
ganism has formed the topic of many a ro- 
mance. Of the fiction of our own times 
there are Bulwer's “Last Days of Pompeii” 
(1884), and nineteen years after that came 
Kingsley’s “Hypatia.” Before either of 
these Shelley, in poetic form, developed the 
Hellenic idea. Ought we not to remember 
Paul de Musset, the brother of the poet, 
who, in his wonderful ‘‘Les Dieux en Exile," 
gave the pathetic story of the gods of Olym- 
pus at their last gasp? Where are we to 
look for the most recent romantic treatment 
of the strife betwixt Christ and Zeus? It is 
in Russia, for in his “The Death of the 
Gods’ Dimitri Mérejkowski tells of the 
contest. Tolstol, Turgeniev, Dostoivski, we 
Americans read. If we accept Turgeniev 
im a general way we are more chary of 
the other two. Here then in Mérejkowski we 
find a new aspirant for fame, and from the 
work before us we must declare that this 
production of his is at the least startling. 
Of regular plot there is not any. It is a plo- 
ture of the times of Flavius Valerius Au- 
reliys Constantinus, the man who saw the 
sign of the cross in the heavens, and of his 
two nephews, Julian and Gallus. The period 
embraced in the romance begins A. D. 290 
and concludes in 337 with the death of 
Julian. Are we to argue as to the -good- 
ness of Constantinus, who caused Chris- 
tianity to be recognized, and who convened 
the Council of Nice? We leave the settie- 
ment of that question to Gibbon. It may be 
true that Constantinus the Great had many 
traducers among the heathen. 

As the romancer presents it, the Emperor 
was a wholesale murderer. After having 
made away with his brother, as the story 
goes, he had confined in his strong place 
his two nephews. Flavius was to have been 
brought up as a Christian. His life was one 
of hypocrisy. The old faith in the gods he 
could never shake off. We are to consider 
Dimitri Mérejkowski as a great deal of a 
Hellenist and a writer, fully imbued with 
the spirit of the old Greek. The translator, 
Mr. Herbert Trench, informs us that the 
author of the romance has produced in 
Russian some of the works of Aeschylus 
and Sophocles, and in addition has been a 
close student of the Gnostics and the 
Sophists. His travels in Greece, besides, 
have given Mérejkowski the power of de- 
scribing many of the sacred shrines of the 
long past, that is as they may be visible 
to-day. 

Julian is the anti-Christ. The old rever- 
ence for the gods runs in his veins. No 
sooner has he assumed power than, by 
imperial edict, he exerts himself to throttle 
Christianity. Wonderful is a scene drawn 
by the author, where the many sects of so- 
called Christians massed in Constantinople 
are called upon by Julian to discuss their 
faith. It ts a trap laid by Julian. Here in 
solemn conclave are the Dogatists, Circum- 
cellions, Valentians, Adamites, Montanists, 
Gnostics, Ophites, Massonianrsts, Capocra- 
tians, Colabasians and Rogationists. It is 
in mockery that the Emperor desires that 
there must be peace among them, but there 
is no peace. From angry wrangling the rep- 
resentatives of the many creeds come to 
anathemas and finally to blows. They have, 
however, all preached humility. The chief 
of the Circumcellions yields a club with a 
fatal effect, for he believes that it is against 
the law to smite with the sword. “Glory 
be to God!” shouted the African, seeking 
to brain a new victim. There stood the Em- 
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peror on a marble dais above the battling 
crowd. 

“Is this how you fulfill the law of love, 
Galileeants?’. he said to the dumfounded 
assembly. “Hew much your mercy and for- 
giveness are worth. Verily the wild 
animals have more co’ jon than breth- 
ren like you. In the words of your Master, 
‘Woe you, lawmakers, cause you 
have taken the key of the house and hind- 
ered others from entering; have not entered 
in yourselves. Woe to the Pharisees.’ 


If there be a heroine in the romance it is 
the fair Arseno#. Perhaps the tntroduction 
to the maiden is a trifle risque. Julian sees 
her nude in aa old, deserted circus, throw- 
ing the discus. She does not know of his 
presence. In Arsenod theauthor embodies the 
art imepirations of the past. The gtri is 
Greek to the core, and yet has at times « 
tendency to the simpler Christian belief. 
Julian falls in love with her, but Arsenoé is 
no wanton. 

All conceivable topics of antiquity are 
presented. Here are the lofty personages, 
the orators, the casuists, the poets, the 
Court sycophants, the stern Roman com- 
manders of the legions, and with them the 
priests, Christian or pagan, and the lower 
herd, the courtesans, the fishwomen, the 
gladiators, the gamblers, the eunuchs, ‘he 
merchants, the filthy ascetics, the perfumed 
volupturaries, the abjectly superstitious, all 
find their appropriate places. Take, as an 
example of the descriptive skill of the au- 
thor, the account of a festival in honor of 
Bacchus, as ordered by Julian. The Em- 
peror heads the procession, and on each side 
of his chariot there paced tame leopards. 

Rope-dancers, drunken legionaries, venal 
women, circus riders, gymnasts, actors 
swarmed and wantoned around him. The 
procession arrived at a place where four 
streets met. One of the —— ran to 
a tavern, whence came an 
smell of rancid frying fish, ona bought 
some greasy cakes for 3 obois. These 
ate, greedily licking her lips, and finished 
by wiping her hands on the pu silk of 
ber robes, which had been gran _— the 
imperial Treasury. The chorus of Sophocies 
soon become wearisome. Husky voices took 
up a street song. A drunken man was 
picked up, and some thieves, playing the 
part of Fauns, were arrested. They de- 
fended themselves, and a fight ensued. The 
only personages in the whole compaay 
whose demeanor remained dignified were 
the panthers. 

The Emperor visits the dead shrines of 
the gods. He finds them pillaged. Life 
becomes weary to him. Only among a few 
of the old priests does he find a true, a 
sincere love for the gods. Most touching 
is the story of the last worshipper of Apol- 
lo. Gorgius still lights the sacred fire, and 
with him is the deaf-mute boy Hepherion. 
The Christians murder the old priest and 
try te kill the boy. The child is so beauti- 
ful that Julian thinks he is Cupid. The 
conclusion is Julian's defeat by the Per- 
sians. He has longed for death, and it has 
come at last. When the wood of Daphnis 
was burned, Julian's heart was broken. 

It was later when Arsinoé, on board of 
a merchant galley, sought the shores of 
Crete. It was her art that now more than 
ever occupied her attention. But was it a 
Christ or a Dionysus she was modeling? 
Then on the shore she sees in a cypress 
grove a lad #nd a little girl before an altar 
of Pan. 

The girl was pourin 
offering of milk and 
ginning to play on his 
thin blue smoke of sacrifice cou 


figures had vanished and while the trireme 
made for the open sea. From the fo-e- 
part of the ship there came upon the 
silence a solemn music; the old monks were 
chenting in unison their evening prayer. 
* ¢ * But over the still water came the 
faint and clear notes of another melody. 
It wag the little <->" piping his nectur- 
nal hymn to Pan, the old god of gaiety, of 
freedom, and of love. * * * Huge clouds 
massed overhead, and from beyond the 
horizon came the first long intermittent 
roll of thunder. Night and Tempest, hand 
in hand, were striding on apace.”’ 

The merits of this romance are incontest- 
able. Iconoclastic it might be deemed by 
many, but for poetic conception “ The 
Death of the Gods " should rank very high. 
If modern civilization is not derived in 
large measure from thaGreek, whence comes 
it? The translation of what must have 
been a difficult work is of distinguished 
merit. 
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Treasure on the Maine Coast.* 


Mr. William Henry Winslow has com- 
bined in his ‘“ The Sea Letter” a romance 
and an itinerary. With the volume in 
hand you may find your way from Cape 
Cod to furthermost Maine. Then, too, there 
are illustrations of the principal places of 
Summer resort, for even Squirrel Island is 
not overlooked. The hero in the story is 


Tom Delano, who makes his presence 
known at the hotel on the seaside by his 
coming in a tally-ho drawn by four horses, 
He is a real good and hearty fellow, clever 
not alone in driving four-in-hands, but well 
posted in yachting. 

Which of the two nice girls who are 
at the hotel does he care for the more? 
Is it Laura or Gabrielle? Delano lives 
with an old sea Captain, Oliver by 
name. One stormy day a bottle is washed 
on shore, and Delano finds in it a 
message from the sea. A schooner, the 
Cyneros, was just about foundering, and 
some one informed the finder of a treasure 
hidden on the coast of Maine. The indica- 
tions as to locality are vague. Delano 
calis on Oliver for help. The place where 
the treasure probably is is made out A 
yacht is chartered, and after many adven- 
tures the hoard is discovered. There is in 
the chest some $30,000, besides jewelry. 
Then there are important documents, show- 
ing that one Aylia is the descendant of no 
less a personage than the Duke of Ba- 
learica. Laura by the ingenuity of the au- 
thor lays claim to the windfall and a tith 
and becomes in proper ime the wife 
Tom Delano. Sea-skirted New England is 

leasantly described, as are the people, and 
Enere is an abundance of Indian legends. 


{THE SEA LETTER. A Mystery of Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard. By William Henry Wins- 

Cloth. Decorated cover. Illustrated. 
Fa Boston: Henry A. Dicerman 
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ABOUT TAMMANY HALL 


earsemne; 
Two Books Presenting Very Dif- 
ferent Views.* 


Y THE curious or studious In- 
quirer into the history of 
Tammany Hall, Mr. Myers's 
book will be found a mine of 
carefully digested fact, and 
Mr. Lewis's book a mass of 
elaborately embroidered fic- 
tion. Mr. Myers makes the interesting, 
though not readily comprehensible, state- 
ment that the difficulties of securing the 
publication of this work by any of the reg- 
ular publishing houses proved insurmount- 
able. Even when certain responsible per- 
sons who had read the manuscript offered 
to guarantee the expense of its publicaticn, 
an unnamed publishing house is said to 
have replied: ‘‘ We should hardly feel war- 
ranted in locking horns with Tammany 
Hall.” Some thirty years ago this caution 
might have been intelligible; to-day it 
seems decidedly misapplied. The records 
drawn on by Mr. Myers do indeed show 
that “nearly every prominent Tammany 
leader has been involved in some theft or 
swindle, public or private. These pecula- 
tions or frauds range in point of time from 
1799 and 1805-6 to the present day; in the 
matter of persons, from the founder of the 
Tammany Society to some of the most re- 
cent ‘ bosses,’ and in gradation of amount 
from the petty thousands taken by Mooney, 
Stagg, and Page, in the first decade of the 
century, to the $1,220,000 taken by Swart- 
wout in 1830-38, and the undetermined mill- 
fons taken by Wood and Tweed in the fif- 
ties, sixties, and first two year’ of the sev- 
enties. From nearly the beginning of its 
active political career, Tammany, with few 
and generally brief interruptions, has con- 
tinued to abstract money from the city, the 
State, and the Nation—the interruptions to 
the practice generally cotnciding with the 
periods when Tammany has been deprived 
of political power.” 

But that is a theme on which newspapers 
have never ceased to dilate, not even when 
Mayor Hall was distributing the Tammany 
advertising corruption fund at the rate of 
a million a year. With due regard to the 
costly experience of Mr. Brice and his pub- 
lishers with Prof. Goodnow’s chapter of a 
justly celebrated book, it is diffftult to 
account for the necessity of Mr. Myers be- 
coming his own publisher. The fact is the 
more to be regretted, as any responsible 
publisher would have saved the book from 
the slovenly mechanical execution by which 
it is disfigured. Mr. Myers truthfully says 
that the few narratives already published 
in regard to the history of Tammany are 
either extravagant panegyrics or else parti- 
san attacks, violent in style and untruthful 
in statement. Usually both are character- 
ized by their paucity of real information 
no less than by the number of their palpa- 
ble errors of fact. It has been the aim of 
the author to produce a narrative history, 
plain, compact, and impartial; he has 
sought to avoid an indulgence, on the one 
hand, in political speculation, and on the 
other, in moralizing platitudes. It is no 
slight praise to say that Mr. Myers has 
succeeded in accomplishing what he set out 
to do. We know of no more careful or 
conscientious piece of work devoted to the 
elucidation of any subject of contempo- 
raneous interest in our local history. As a 
book of reference it fills a place hitherto 
unoceupied, and, on the score of accuracy 
and comprehensiveness, it leaves very lit- 
tle to desire. 


The success of Mr. Lewis in finding a 
publisher is perhaps as remarkable as is 
the failure of Mr. Myers in that quest. A 
more preposterous mélange of airy specula- 
tion on all conceivable subjects, from Dante 
to John L. Sullivan, from Beau Brummel to 
Grover Cleveland, it would be difficult to 
find among the efforts of the most indus- 
trious of bookmakers. The title is a mere 
peg on which to hang misceHaneous selec- 
tions from a literary rag bag, and furnish 
an excuse to air the dicta of a very crude 
dogmatist. The reading public may or may 
not be thirsting for a competent estimate of 
the life and character of Richard Croker, 
but it certainly does not ardently desire 
300 pages of Lewis to float 530 of Croker. 
Since it was long ago determined “ to make 
of this volume an unchecked thought-ram- 
ble into any worth-while field,” it would 
have been more accurate, if not also more 
honest, to give it another title, such as, 
“ Wayside Musings on Thieves, Thugs, and 
Trusts, with Incidental Reference to Rich- 
ard Croker.” Such of the book as relates 
to the political history of New York te- 
speaks either abject ignorance of the sub- 
ject or a deliberate application to the do- 
main of fact of the methods of romance. 
The treatment of the Scannells—Fiorence 
and John—on whom Mr. Lewis expends 
mueh tawdry rhetoric and maudlin senti- 
ment, is a fair sample of the entire per- 
formance—episodical, biographical, and crit- 
fieal. Here is one of the Scannel! para- 
graphs: 

In December of 1869, Florence Scannell 
was for his third form, with 
victory—despite the 8 worst effortse— 
essured. The Ring was perate. For two 
Counctl terms Florence Scannell had been 
a bilundering [sic) block in the paths of 
Ring license. joney couldn't buy him; it 
had been we 


tried; threats were erless, for 


Ring was of a great 
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Scannell must be “ stopped” at any bloody 
cost; he must not return to the Council 


By way of aypreciating what manner of 
man Florence Scannell was, it is only nec- 
essary to turn to the records of the period, 
but here is the calm, judicial judgment of 
one who had personal knowledge of him 
and who wrote it down in the year 1869: 

Florence Scannell is a man of about 5 
feet 6 inches in height, light complexion, 
and stout build; he fs about twenty-three 
years of age, a butcher by trade, and the 
owner of one or more valyable stands in 
West Washington Market. His ostensible 
business is called by him “ horse trading,” 
though the police, who are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the details, designate it by 
a name more in accord with its real nat- 
ure. During the war, Scannell was largely 
interested in faro banks in Washington and 
Alexandria, and, as we are informed and 
believe, now “runs a small game” in 
Fourth Avenue, near Twenty-seventh 
Street, which nets him a monthly sum of 
some $1,600. His education is somewhat 
limited, but enables him to read print quite 
readily, and write his name in a very fair 
hand, but it is with difficulty he can read 
the most ordinary words when written. He 
is exceedingly popular with the “ b’hoys,” 
and prides himself on a reputation of being 
a teetotaler. 

So far from being “a stumbling block in 
the paths of ring license,” the Scannells 
were among the chosen tools of the ring in 
1868 to accomplish the stupendous election 
frauds of that year. Mr. Lewis might have 
familiarized himself with this fact by a 
reference to the report of the Congressional 
Committee appointed to investigate the 
transactions of that memorable election. 
During the sessions of the committee in 
New York an attorney of the Supreme 
Court, who at the time of election was an 
Inspector in the Fifth District of the Bight- 
eenth Ward, testified before it that late 
in the evenings of the days for registration 
there came to the board of which he was 
@ member, in groups of four or five as ap- 
plicants for registration, a large number 
of young men of from twenty-one to twen- 
ty-five years of age. 

These groups were usually led by one 
Ficrence Scannell, an ex-member of the 
Common Council, and a somewhat noto- 
rious character. Each of these men being 
challenged, sworn, and examined, stated 
that he resided at the Compton House, a 
combination of rum hole, restaurant, and 
cheap lodging house on the corner of Third 
Avenue and Twenty-fourth Street, of which 
Fagin and Scannell, both of whom were 
Deputy Sheriffs, and the latter a brother 
of Florence, were the proprietors. Deem- 
ing this matter worthy of investigation, 
Florence Scannell was brought before the 
committee and sworn. Being examined, he 
admitted having employed some thirty men 
to register names, but stated that he could 
not tell where they registered for the rea- 
son that they had registered from 150 to 
200 names, and from “ almost every house 
in the district "; that on the day of election 
he had engaged some 20 men who had voted 
on about 100 of these registered names. 

Believing he was stating only so much of 
his operations as he chose and concealing 
the rest, the original registry book of his 
district was obtained, when the Compton 
House alone was found to have 152 names 
registered therefrom, while the poll book 
showed that $4 votes had been cast from 
that house, 27 of which were never regis- 
tered. The registry book being exhibited to 
Scannell and also to one McGlade, bartend- 
er of the Compton House, the two swore 
that they knew only 39 of the 179 names 
registered and voted therefrom, and some 
of this small number were not residents of 
thé house. Of the 39 known to them, but 
27 voted, and 7 of these iilegally—6 not be- 
ing registered. Thus under Tammany ma- 
nipulation there were registered from this 
single house 114 fraudulent names and 74 
fraudulent and illegal votes polled. 

As an illustration of Mr. Lewis's utter 
failure to get anywhere near the truth in 
his narrative, this ought to be sufficient, 
especially as it happens that there is no 
single important statement in the book in 
regard to matters affecting the history of 
Tammany Hall which might not be sub- 
jected to a similarly destructive process. 


A Happy Ending Certain." 


In “Pauline” Mrs. Alden, so long known 
by her pseudonym “ Pansy,” has manipu- 
lated a plot of considerable complexity 
with extraordinary simplicity of method. 
We are assured at the start that the hero- 
ine is at once “good” and religious, and 
we are given pictures of the hero at inti- 
mate moments which unmistakably reveal 
not only hts admirable up-bringing, but his 
essential integrity of character as well. 
When, therefore, in the seventh of the 
twenty-nine chapters we receive over- 

evidence in proof of his deceit 
and infidelity we are able to fight against 
the conviction by which his wife is over- 
powered, and the process of re-establishing 
her faith in him seems to us—as doubtless 
to him—unnecessarily slow. 

Not for a single instant, however, does 
our expectation of a happy ending falter, 
and we are finally rewarded by a burst of 
emotional sunshine that wraps “‘ two kneel- 
ing figures in its glory,’ while all the 
trusty supernumeraries are given their just 
deserts—the indefatigable chambermaid ex- 
changes her old room on the seventh floor 
back for one with a lace curtajned alcove 
in the bridal suite; the warm-hearted land- 
lady receives “at one dash" a check for 
$1,000, with the promise of more to come; 
the boy Charlie, for whom one’s sympa- 
thies are honestly stirred, finds a home; 
the disturbing element in all their lives is 
given “a silver-bound, satin-lined coffin 
and “a stately resting place,” and from 
none of the children of her brain does Mrs. 
Alden merit reproach. She follows the 
time-honored conception of what a popular 
novel should be and a large public still re- 
sponds to that conception. 


*PAULINE. ee G. FR. son} 
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Published To-day: 


A Book That Will Provoke Discussion. 


THE PARTS OF SPEECH 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
Professor of Englishtin Columbia University. Author of “The Histcrical 
Novel,” etc. 


A work on the English language destined to command wide attention 
The English language belongs to the pedples who speak it. What this means 
in its many implications, together with the question of the relative authority 
of those who speak and those who profess expertness, are among the absorb- 
ing discussions, the point of view being distinctly modern and progressive. 
Americanisms, American spelling, the future of the language, slang, the sim- 
plification of orthography have a candid treatment, and the conclusions are 
suggestive and important. $1.25 net 


THE DESERT 


Further Studies in Natural Appearances. 
By JOHN C. VAN DYKE, 


Profossor of the History of Art in Rutgers{College, and Author of “Art for Art’s 


Sake,” eto, With a Frontispiece. 

Professor Van Dyke gives us the fruit of his experiences during the past 
two years in the great Colorado-Mojave Desert, which, it need hardly be said 
of such a nature-lover, will be found full of originality and unexpectedness, 
witchery and impressiveness. $1.25 net 


New Amsterdam Edition, with tts 100 i:lastrations, at a popular price. 


HANS BRINKER; Or, The Silver Skates 


By MARY MAPES DODGE. 


In order to give a still wider circulation to Mrs. Dodge's celebrated 
American classic for young readers, the publishers have reduced the price of 
the New Amsterdam Edition from $2.50 to $1.50, retaining all of Mr. Doggett's 
illustrations, $1.50 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM 


By JOHN RAE. New and Enlarged Edition. 
This new edition includes a chapter which records the enormous stride 
European Socialism has made during the last decade. $2.50 net. 


New Editions of three famous class‘cs for Children by James Baldavin. 
THE STORY OF THE GOLDEN AGE 


With a series of full-page illustrations by Howard Pyle. $1.50 


THE STORY OF SIEGFRIED 
With a series of full-page drawings by Howard Pyle. $1.50. 
THE STORY OF ROLAND 


With a series of full-page illustrations by Regina'd B. Birch. $1.50. 


A Short History of Rome and 

By MARY PLATT PARMELE 
Author of Short Histories of Russia, Spain, United States, England, France, etc. 
Covers a vast field and isa marvel of condensation. 60c ret. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


Italy 





A Great Russian |\Novel 


From the Brooklyn Eagle: 
“ The book is rich in picturesque and vivid descriptions. 
ke v:ki’s admiration for the grace and beauty of Greek art is evidenced 


Mérej- 


everywhere. The story takes hold of one with a strong grip.” 


From the Record, Philadelphia : 


“ Lovers of the historical romance will find ‘ The Death of the Gods’ 
a striking work.” 


From the Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston: 

“ The faith, learning and charlatanry of other days are mingizd with 
the skill of an artist who uses colors with telling effect. The romance 
is luminous, splendid, thrilling.” ‘ 


The foregoing are from the first three reviews received of 


The Death of the Gods 


By DsiTRI MEREJKOWSKI. Authorized translation by HERBERT 
TRENCH. 12mo, 414 pages. Price $1.50. 


From The Outlook, New York: 
“A brilliant and often dramatic narrative, with incident and charac- 
ter in abundance. A book worthy of careful attention.” 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London. 


A Shekespesarian Classic 
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Historical Inaccuracies. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The constant succession of errors made 
by newspaper writers on historical sub- 
jects is certainly remarkable, The ladies 
who are “ Daughters"’ and “Dames” are 
responsible for many such, but one hardly 
expects an experienced author like Miss 
Ida M. Tarbell to talk about “ John Carroll 
of Carrollton, the signer,” when she means 


“Charles "’"—nor Charles ‘“* Thompson,” 
(with a “p,”) the Secretary of the Con- 
tinental Congress, when his autograph 


shows he spelled his name “ Thomson.” 
(See her article in the July MoClure’s.) ~ 

And Gen. F. V. Greene in his article on 
the army, in the September Scribner's, 
makes several remarkable assertions—e. g., 
on Page 292: “The French took part in 
only one engagement, that at Yorktown.” 

If he refers to the French under Rocham- 
beau, he is technically correct, but the 
impression conveyed to the average reader 
can only be that Yorktown was the only 
battle in which the French alded_ the 
Americuns, whereas in October, 1779, D’Es- 
taing landed almost 3,000 Wrench soldiers 
at Savannah, and lost about 700 of them 
in the unsuccessful attack on the city. 

A more surprising statement is that of all 
the Continental Generals of 1775 Greene 
was the only one who remained in active 
gervice until the end of the war. Has he 
forgotten Gen. Heath, whom he names as 
among the original Brigadiers, (but who 
became a Major General)? Heath was in 
active service all through, (refusing an 
appointment to the Board of War because 
it would have taken him out of the field.) 
and was the second in command of the 

rmy at the end of the war. 

The strangest error of all is Gen. Greene's 
statement that New York furnished only 
17,781 men to the Revolutionary ranks. 
This is the familiar record, as given by 
Knox and copied by all historians, but a 
few yoars ogo the investigation made by 
the then Controller of New York, Mr. Rob- 


erts, showed the real total to be 43,045—-a 
total second only to that of Massachusetts. 
One wold think Gen. Greene had not heard 
of this important discovery. 
W. ABBATT. 
New York, Sept. 5, 1901. 
- 


Brander Matthews's E glish. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I have read with interest.the letter signed 
“Scrutator,” In THe SarurDAY Review of 


Aug. 31, and quite agree with its estimate 
of Mr. Brander Matthews’s style. Elegance 
in writing so largely depends upon the 


ear and taste that it is difficult to advance 


mere verbal arguments in support of a 
proposed standard 
It is clear that no one with an ear for 


correct verbal expression can seriously ap- 
prove the use of what is called the split 
infinitive It will not do to bring forward 
jilustrations from writers, either supposed- 
iy elegant or otherwise, to support this 
vulgariem, or, indeed, to sustain any other 
question of disputed style; the reason be- 
ing that no writer is perfect and that all 
authors err occasionally. Errors of this 
kind, very few and far between, however, 
may be found even in the writings of Her- 
bert Spencer. Therefore it does not aid 
Mr. Matthews to produce instances of this 
or any other error from the writings of 
Shakespeare, Shakespeare frequently used 
the double negative in what were intended 
to be affirmative sentences, but, of course, 
Mr. Matthews would not cite such exam- 
ples to support their modern use. 

The fact is there is no absolute standard, 
for the reagon that all men err. It would, 
perhaps, be difficult to calculate the harm 
Mr. Matthews has already done, even in 
the iower field of literature, where mere 
rules may be formulated toward clearness 
and elegance. What he said will appeal 
only to the indolent and to those who neith- 
er have, nor can have, perhaps, excellence 
in these qualities 8. A. BOYLE. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 1901 
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Can We Rely on the Dictionary? 
Jo The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In regard to the meaning of words the 
dictionary is usually, I may say almost uni- 
versally, looked upon as the court of the 
last appeal But should this be? Let us 
take a single case and see where it leads us 
Take a -volume Standard Dictionary 


one 


(Funk & Wagnalls, 1898,) and turn to the 
word “ North.” It says: “ North, n. One 
of the four cardinal points of the compass; 


the point that is on the left hand of a per- 
son facing the rising sun at one of the 
equinoxes; the point opposed to the south.” 
Now turn to “South.” It says: “‘ South 

That one of the four, cafdinal points of 
the compass which is directly opposite to 
north, and at the right hand of an observer 
who faces east.” 

Now let find which way “ East”’ 
The dictionary makes it very clear by say- 
ing: “ Kast, n. That one of the four car- 
dinal points which lies at the right hand 
when one faces north; strictly, that point 


n 


us is 








of the compass at which the sun rises at 
the equinox, but In common parlance in- 
cluding the part of the horizon near that 
point 


(In passing, it might be well to notice the 
more than questionable English of this last 
definition.) 





To find where we are suppose we look at 
“ West.” We learn that: “ West, n. That 
one of the four cardinal points of the com- 
pass which is exactly opposite the east, 
that point where the sun sets at the equi- 
noxes; in common parlance, including the 


part of the horizon near that point.” 

Evidently the only thing for us to do is to 
“ face the rising sun "’ and see which is our 
right hand ana which is our left hand. We 
are informed that: “ Left, a. Of or per- 
taining to that side of the human body 
which is toward the north when the face is 
toward sunrise; opposite to right. 2. Situ- 
ated on the left-hand side."" (Why “ of the 
human body"? Also, may I or rm@ay I not 
turn my face to the rising sun over one of 
my shoulders while doing all this? Or must 
I keep it straight to the front?) 

Now glance down the page and you will 
see that “leftward” is not there; but we 
do find “ left-hander.” 

Turn over to “Right” and we see: 
“Right, a. * * * 6. Of, pertaining to, or 
situated on that side of the body which is 
toward the south when facing sunrise: ordi- 
narily superior in strength and readiness: 
opposite to left; dexter; as, the right foot; 
the right ear."" (Here is some more trans- 
parent English. When what is “ facing 





sunrise"? Notice a “the rather 0 odd way 
of using the colon 

Again: “Right, n * * * 4 The right 
hand or side. 5& Anything adapted for 
right-hand use or position.” 

Also: “ Right-hand, a. Of, pertaining to, 
or situated on the right hand: as, one’s 
right-hand neighbor."” And now glance 
down the next columm and you see “ right- 
ward,” but no “ right-hander’! According 
to the dictionary, then, you can be knocked 
down by a “left-hander,” but you need aot 
fear a “right-hander,” because such @ 
thing is not known! 

But to face the rising sun once more. 
From the above it is clear that “ north ™ is 
“on the left hand”; and that “the teft 
hand” its on the “north"; also, that 
“ South ” is “ on the right band "’; and that 
“the right hand is on the south.” In other 
words: “Who is John Doe?” “He ts 
brother of Richard Roe.” “ Who te Rich- 
ard Roe?” -“ He is brother to John Doe.” 
Continue ‘til tired! Now, will some kind 
brother please tell me—and the Standard 
Dictionary—“ which way’s north”? 

WORD HUNTER. 

New York, Sept. 3, Ag 


Columbia College's Publications. 
Te The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Apropos of the discussion in a recent 
number of Tue New York Times SaTuRDAY 
Review on Columbia Journalism, it is inter- 
esting to note that while the Columbian 
who wrete it appears to have proved his 
case—that Columbia is better represented 
in periodicals of all kinds than any other 
college in the country—he has nevertheless 
left some facts on his side of the question 
unnoticed. For instance, in his list of pe- 
riodicals he has omitted two important 
ones, The Political Science Quarterly, which 
has a-wide reputation, and The Columbia 
Medical News. These are published under 
supervision of their respective Faculties. 

As to purely literary effort among the 
undergraduates, it is a significant fact that 
of the seventeen selections of recent college 
verse included by Mr. Stedman in his Amer- 
ican Anthology, Columbia has furnished 
eight, or nearly as many as the other col- 
leges put together. 

ANRIAS, A COLUMBIAN. 
Morristown, N. J., Aug. 29, 1901. 
ee 


Junius, Francis, Paine, 


ferson. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In spite of the recent discovery of two 
Junius letters which Philip Francis could 
not have written, Mr. F. I. Haber still 
thinks the Francis-Junius theory ts main- 
tainable on the evidence of handwriting. 
Junius wrote a disguised hand, and Thomas 
Paine, a good penman, capable of writing 
that disguised hand, varied his own auto- 
graph, particularly the initial capitals, ap- 
parently in fear that a resemblance should 
be found to the manuscript of Junius in 
possession of Woodfall of The Public Ad- 
vertiser. And, curiously, I have found the 
capital T's and P's in the “ handwriting of 
Junius" varied in every possible way. 

As to Jefferson's authorship of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, why did he stu- 
Miously dodge the question until he was 
eighty years old and Paine had been dead 
sixteen years? Of course he wrote the 
document—that is, he copied it from the 
draft before him. But his authorship was 
questioned from the first. The Newark 
Gazette of Oct. 5, 1802, alleged that the in- 
strument, after being drawn up by the 
committee of five, 

* * © was given by Congress to a certain 
person, whom, above all others, the Demo- 
crats would dislike to hear had corrected 
| the writings of Jefferson, for revision and 
amendment, and it was from this person it 
en the elegant dress it now appears 

n 

The “certain person” who gave the in- 
strument its “elegant dress" was none 
other than Thomas Paine. The only mis- 
take of the editor was that Jefferson's 
draft was amended by Paine. It was the 
reverse, and the amendments were not im- 
provements, 

The late Col. Ingersoll in a lecture said: 

Certain it is that Jefferson could not have 
written anything so manly, so striking, se 
comprehensive, so clear, s0 convincing, so 
faultiess in rhetoric and rhythm. 

W.H 


and Jef- 


BURR. 


New York, Sept. 4, 1901. 


weet 
The Attainment of Good Speech. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The feeling is widespread gmong the 
cultured leaders of thought that the time 
is ripe for much desired reforms in educa- 
tion. To be cognizant of the vulgarity and 
puerility of ordinary speech is to unearth 
a protest from the crust of one’s mild- 
mannered indifference. There seems to be 
a premium on slang that matches with the 
inroads of rag time in the realm of music. 
As a professed or frequent indulgence in 
language that has neither meledy, humor, 
cogency, nor depth unfits one for the ap- 
preciation of what is beautiful, pure, or 
characteristic in good and classical litera- 
ture, so the devotee of rag time's whimsi- 
calities will interpret the more ennobling 
strains through the channel or time of 
dance music. It 1s sad to find even those 
who are gifted with better opportunities and 
capacities radiating influence around 
mongrel speech, but the fault les 
cipally with our newspapers and 
of dialect stories, who diffuse with imag- 
inative enrichment the coarse incidents 
and commonplace happenings of life. We 
have millions of readers, yet how few of 
them are well read in the strictest sense 
of the term! That implies the possession 
of a balanced judgment, which is the out- 
come of a long and familiar intercourse 
with the spiritual interpreters of each and 
every epoch, accomplishment, and art, and 
it serves to guide in the selection of what 
is notably worthy in the output of a thou- 
sand authors. 

So few of us can appropriate to ourselves 
the shining models of uplifting conversa- 
tion that we must fain content ourselves 
with the elegance of Addison, the romantic 
coloring of Goldsmith, and the chastity 
and inspired force of Burke. If prizes were 
awarded every month by some philanthro- 
pist to the writer of the best composition 
in point of style and depth of matter, per- 
haps the habit of writing with rare indus- 
try and rarer polish would become mere 
universal 

Then could we look for a filtering poise 
and fastidiousness in ordinary language, 
provided that we in our boastful recogni- 
tion of this era of libraries could point to 
endowed chairs of philosophy whose lect- 
urers, holding forth in these same libraries, 
might illustrate, enrich, and fructify the 


this 
prin- 
writers 





seed which these institutions implant in 
the majority of souls. 

There are hundreds of distinctive styles 
to be found among our great writers and 
journalists, and whosoever reads with envy 
the brilliant antithetical essays of Macaulay 
or the rich, discursive, volubie, and limpid 
pages of Stevenson has it also tm his (or 
her) power to form by assiduous and choice 
reading, pruning, and analysis a style that 
may approximate in all the externals to 
theirs—like the resemblance found in the 
rich habiliments of an Old World epoch 
to the identity and peculiarities of the 
people who once invested such garnishings 
with charm. 4. ¥. ¥. 

New York, Sept. 5, 1901. 


Margeret Fuller. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Wil you permit me to add a humble of- 
fering to the discussion about Margaret 
Fuller? I am go glad to read the letters 
and articles in regard to that noble woman. 
I wag particularly delighted with Kenyon 
West's scholarly and charming article 
Coming from such an authoritative source, 
it was especially valuable. But will you 
kindly explain why he ends his article 
with a statement of the reasons why Mar- 
garet Fuller Is not forgotten, and yet heads 
it with a statement that she is famous and 
yet forgotten? One cannot be famous and 
yet forgotten. 

Your editorial says she salled for home 
in a steamer. It was a sailing vessel—the 
Plizabeth. K. CG 

Rochester, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1901. 


F usd 
“Horn ” and Its Derivation. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In a recent number of the literary sup- 
plement one of your contributors gives 
what purports to be the origin of the word 
“horn,” as used or applied for the word 
“ drink,” as follows: “ Give me a horn of 
whisky “ for “ Give me a drink of whisky.” 
So far as Kentucky and Tennessee folk- 
lore goes, there ig no necessity for any 
questioning. 

The use of the horn—usually a cow or 
ox horn—for a drinking cup dates back 
many years before the “Red Heifer” of 
Tennessee was planted or the seed germi- 
nated. During the feudal times of Bu- 
rope—more principally Germany—the Sir 
Knight or Baron who could not drain a 
horn of beer at a draught was deemed not 
valiant. During that period there was the 
“bier horn” for the beer-drinking section, 
the “ wein horn” for the Rhinelander, and 
the “schnapps horn” (whisky horn) for 
these of the more northern section. 

During the forties and fifties in New 
York, or at the time the German element 
was becoming a factor and being felt at 
the polls, many German organizations were 
formed for various purposes. There was 
usua'ly a street parade and field day and 
picnic by edch of the aforementioned soci- 
eties. On such days it was customary for 
the officers in nearly all, and in some all 
the members, to wear the costumes of the 
age or period the organization represent- 
ed. On such oceasions the chief mark of 
distinction worn or borne by the chief offi- 
cer or his “cup bearer” was a large ox 
horn, heavily mounted in either silver or 
gold. This horn was known as the “ drink- 
ing horn.” On reaching the “ fest platz” 
the first ceremony was a drink by all 
the members from the horn A glass of 
beer was not asked for. “ Gehen sie men 
ein horn bier" was the word or phrase 
used when asking for a giass of beer. Arti- 
ficial horns of porcelain or ordinary clay 
were on hand for the occasion, and the 
German who had not such a horn or a 
drinking horn made from a cow or ox 
horn was on the outside. 

The taking up of all the picnic parks 
for buildings has no doubt shut out most 


ae nO eee eee 


of the parades, and consequently we see 
but little of the old custom and display of 
horns 


The ox or cow horn as a drinking utensil 
was still in vogue when the writer was a 
youth, more principally among the rustic 
population. Where horns were plenty and 
Yankee boys were on hand with their 
jackknives a drinking horn could be trotted 
out in an hour. They were almost uni- 
versal—not unlike the gourd in the South- 
ern States prior to the war. 

When about twelve years of age (1845) 
the writer spent a few months in Belfast, 
Allegany County, N. Y. Of his knowl- 
edge, there was not a glass tumbler in 
the town except at the village tavern 
Glasses—the cheapest—were then worth 
from 15 cents to 25 cents each. Teacups 
were expensive, and used only for com- 
pany The drinking vessel for water was 
the horn cup; that for tea, coffee, or milk 
was the “ blecka,"’ (from the German of 
*bleck,”’ tin or sheet iron,) meaning a tin 
cup. The nickname “ blecka,”’ pronounced 
‘ bleka,”’ originated among the Pennsylva- 
nia and Mohawk Dutch. 

“Take a horn,” “have a horn,” and 
“try a horn” have been in vogue, or were 
in vogue, in this country since its settle- | 
ment. It has become almost obsolete in 
and near New York City, and as a re- 

alor 
} 





quest to take a drink began to wane al 
in the fifties. It was in 
the naval and merchant 
English-speaking people “ who went 4 
to the sea in ships up to 1860, | 
which time the writer—formerly a sailor— |} 
has not been among the “ matelots” } 
“ shellbacks "'"—pet euphonious titles 
sailors years ago The term used 
“Give us a horn of grog.” Go to the 
swain (bo’sun) and get your horn. Since 
1840 the writer has visited more than 
twenty of the States comprising the Union 
and has been over the border into Canada, 
in all of which among the oldest settlers 
the old term, “‘ Take a horn,” &c., was still 
in use When I was quite a youth—say 
from four years up to ten years—in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., which was settled by and 
largely peovled by New Englanders, and 
at that time quite a young town, all new- 
comers were usually visited by the older | 
settlers. The new-comers kept up the 
home custom by keeping a jugful of the 
ardent on the premises, and after the 
usual ‘‘ howdies,”’ *‘ Well, let’s try a horn,” 
usually new rye whisky at, as per the legal 
tender of the period, “4 shillin’s’"’ (50 | 
cents) a gallon. The horn cups which had 
been used “en voyage” (usually the Erie 
Canal) were brought out, and the pure 
juice, with a lump of New England maple 
sugar added, was passed among all present. 
The early German, Scotch, Irish, and 
Swiss settlers of the period had their horn 
cups. The German host, after the usual 
number of “wie gehts"’ had been asked 
and answered, * Well, meine erren, wollen | 
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sie ein horn schnapps atusiie wall, 
gentlemen, try a horn of whisky.) The 
Scotchman would say, “‘Woll ye hae a 
horn o’' whoskie?’ Paddy would put it 
“Jist thry a horn of usquebagh,” (Celtic 
for dew of the mountain, a pet phrase for 
spirituous lfquors,) or, “Och, shure, now 
Just one dhrap o’ the crayther for the love 
of the ould dart or the ould sod.” 

Much more could be written on the mat- 
ter were there a necessity for it, which 
same does not exist when the foregoing 
facts prove beyond the faintest shadow of 
a doubt that the phrase of “a horn of 
whisky,” &c., existed many years before 
the red heifer was invented. L. L. H. ML 

New York, Sept. 4, 190L 


——————————— as 
Early Lives of Dante.* 


The university publications are quietly 
but surely and steadily making valuable 
contributions to the products of American 
preases, As a whole, they are triumphs 
less for American literature than for Amer- 
lean scholarship. There is marked the 
subtle difference, from a National stand~ 
point, between letters and learning. But 
since the realms of learning are interna- 
tional, the university publications that are 
not the fruits of original invéstigation seek 
for those subjects for translation which, 
among rare productions, are best. So they 
make very valuable additions to accessi- 
ble, if not to strictly American, literature 
additions of which the worth will be more 
and more appreciated by a steadily widen- 
ing public. 

Such a series are the Yale Studies in 
English. No. 10 of these, which now ap- 
pears, is devoted to lives of Dante that 
were written, one within fifty, the other 
within a hundred and twenty-five, years 
after the poet’s death. Boccaccio was ac- 
quainted with at least four persons who, 
it is supposed, knew Dante personally. 
Bruni, who endeavors to supplement his 
predecessor's work, derives the bulk of his 
material from public records and Dante 
letters no longer extant. No other docu- 
ments of anything like equal importance 
regarding the life of Dante have come down 
to us. Of the present publication, the his- 
torical importance and the rarity are not, 
however, the only recommendation. The 
gentle spirit of Boccaccio, to whose work 
three-fourths of the pubiication is devoted, 
breathes through the pages with a cer- 
tainty that speaks well for the translator's 
loving faithfulness. And this fs further 
evidenced by a grace and charm of diction, 
by a quaint flavor of the antique, w: 
makes this contribution to American learn- 
ing something very close indeed to litera- 
ture. Read the pages however critically, 
and one looks in vain for a single phrase 
that one would alter, for a word that one 
would change. There are not Many trans- 
lations that, without stiltedness or appaer- 
ent straining, can thus preserve the flavor 
of the original, transporting the reader 
unconsciously to its time and point of view, 
giving to him the pleasure of one familiar 
with the tongue in which the author wrote. 
This is a delicate art, Standing by itself. 
Mr. Smith excels in it. 

There ts little need to summarize the 
“ Lives,” Their statements have been 
weighed by many students. The assured 
facts are printed baldily in all the encyclo- 
pedias, and their more doubtful and tradi- 
tlonal records have been discussed innu- 
merable times. The worth of these 
“ Lives,” as well as their charm, lies not 
in events and dates, but in the connecting 
matier, which is new. As Bruni, in his 
Proem, says of Boccacio’s “Dante,” “Our 
gentle and sweet Boccaccio hath written 
the life and habits of that sublime poet as 
though he were writing the Filocolo, the 
Filostrato, or the Fiammetta. For it is 
filed with love and sighs and burning 
tears.” 

In this connecting matter there are por- 
tions that tempt one strongly to quotation, 
Such is the “ Digression Concerning Poe- 
try,” showing its kinship to theology. Thig 
sums up to the assertion that “ theology is 
simply the poetry of God ’—a thesis very 
prettily worked out. Aristotle affirmed 
that “poets were the first theologians.” 
Such, again, is the explanation of the choice 
of laurel for the poet's crown; and such is 


the comparison of the peacock’s plumage 
to an angel’s—“ not,”” says Boccaccio, “* be 


cause I know that angels have such plu- 


mage; but, hearing that angels iy, I 
reason a3 a mortal that they must have 
feathers.” Since none is more beautiful 
than the peacock’s, Boccaccio thinks the 
angel's must be like it—though, he hastens 
to add, “the angel is a nobier bird than 
the peacock 
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The Heart of a Boy.* 


Edmondo De Amicis’s diary 


blished 


a school- 


of 





boy, hich 



























w was pu some two or 
three years ago, has again made its appear- 
ance in a new edition The story is that 
of an Italian boy told through the medium 
of his diary, and recounts the trivial hap- 
penings and doings of his school life, but 
through the book runs such an undercur- 

j rent of gentleness and ten Ss as one 

scarcely looks for in the hearts of little 
boys—especially New York boys. Italian 
boys may be different, however. From 
the beginning of his third term till its 
close for the vacation season the boy has 
faithfully transcribed the events of the 
day as seen through his eyes, and appre- 
ciated by his mind, and there ought, in- 
deed, to be much in the book to attract 
and charm youthful scholars. 

*YALE STUDIES IN ENG LISH,. Albert 
8. Cook, editor. X. The Earl a Lives of 
Dante Translated frum the talian of 
Giovanni Boccaccio and a Bruni 
Aretino by James Kobinson Smith &vo. 
Pp. 9%. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
(Paper.) 

*HEART. A Schoot Boy’s Journal. By Ed- 
mondo de Amicis. Translated by Isabel Hap- 
good 1émo pp. viil., 370. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 60 cents. 
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SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, 
See, 
His New Poem, “The Voyage of 


Ithobal.”* 


VIL DAYS these are for the 
gypsily inclined among men, 
ence wailed Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and all the honors 
and emoluments are for him 
who sits closest on a three- 
legged stool. Perhaps that is 

one reason why romantical literature is so 
much in favor with the mass of us, for we 
must have our romance at least in imagina- 
tion. In-an age of steel and electric lights 
and underground trolleys one can hardly 
hope that epic poesy will make a great stir 
in the market places, yet we suppose there 
must still be room for it, otherwise Sir 
Edwin Arnold would not go on turning out 
his long talks in verse, nor would publish- 
ers send them forth in fine linen. Here lies 
his latest epic, “The Voyage of Ithobal,” 
with {ts 220-odd pages teeming with ro- 
mantic incidents, all the product of his busy 
imagination. 

For we must not take literally the ex- 
cellently written foreword. In this the poet 
presents himself to us as contemplating a 
mummy in a museum and deciphering hier- 
ogipyhics upon which to found a tale. The 
foreword shows us that we stand at the 
portals of an Egyptian story, and present- 
ly we float away inte a past so dim and 
remote that a poet may do as he pleases in 
it, and few will call him to account. Such 
@ past has its advantages for one who 
desires to set aside the mere externals of 
the scene and centralize his fancy on the 
underlying thoughts and emotions of the 
story. But we learned long ago that Sir 
Edwin Arnold was not a sufferer from the 
habit of introspection. For him the arena 
and the action are as imposing as they are 
for our own good Gen. Wallace, and we 
need have no fear as we turn his pages 
that we shall stumble upon dense quag- 
mires of philosophy or bogs of analysis of 
human hearts. 

The stage and the action and the passing 
of incident are the topics that fire the mind 
of Sir Edwin, and let it be said at once 
that these are by no means improper topics 
for the epic poet. They were good enough 
for Homer, who was something of an epic 
writer in his day also. And so we follow 
with interest the fortunes of the valiant 
Ithobal and the beauteous Nesta, the 
priestess of Amen-Ru. 


Por & name of that lady was plain to 
ew az 
Nesta, the priestess of Amen-Ru— 

And gods and kas had been set to guard 


her 
Asieep, while the slow-footed years crept 
through. 


This is the poet’s announcement of his 
heroine, and the strange unevenness of this 
verse sets the key to an unevenness which 
prevails throughout the blank verse follow- 
ing the foreword. The foreword is, indeed, 
a strangely frregular, yet effective overture 
to the work itself. It ts one of the poet's 
happiest productions, and were it not for 
some of the bursts of picturesque brilliance 
which star the pages of the epic, we should 
say it was a better piece of workmanship 
than the main poem. The style of the epic 
itself Is laid down in the opening passage, 
in which Ithobal proclaims what manner of 
man he is. 


Lo! as the land-dwellers con the ways of 
The chaviet read, the enaeel’s path in the 


sand, 
The halting places and the drinking wells, 
And where will be good grass, and where 


the 

Hilts cathe, and the swamp io heme Sey 
snakes, 

And what to-morrow’s march shall bring of 


hap, 
If sun sets ruddy, if he rises pale; 
So grew I from the first to know my Sea, 
My ship’s —_ on the purple and the green, 
The friendly reefs would give her refuges, 
The ree deadly coasts that she must 
shun, 
ant where fair water was and pirates 


urked, 
And how to hold a vessel's painted eyes 
—— to the furrow that her atem must 
plow 
Over those dancing meadows of the deep, 
All day oy gelten guidance of the sun, 
All night with shimmer of the Star of Tyre, 
Set in the north by Ishtar for our sakes. 
This lore of the wide waters I did A gain, 
And ere my chin was bearded ed and 


salled 
Over the midland main; threading the isles 
Coasting the Greek and Tuscan 3; one 


Moored to a Lib: palm tree, and the next 
Rocking beneath black shade of nerthern 


es, 

8o I win, ere I was man, as far 

As where the Western gateway of that sea 

Opens by Kalpe and the seven-topped 

moun 

Into w no man knoweth of—a 

Of waves as vast as time and as h, 

‘Wherein the sun himself did die each 

Ptonging, "twas said, with seethe of 

pine Ge 

Into the blue. 

These are good, resounding lines, and 

Place before us a picture of no little color. 

But the reader will wish rather to know 

how the author sets forth the incidents of 

his story. Here, then, is one of the typical 

Passages of the poem: 

Ant SSG Ge cum wan inh} © Rie 

Whereat the savage people yeiled for war. 
then took a shaft 


But Nesta ; 
's quiver; laid it on the earth, 


From Go 
Drew from her the little amulet 
prayers; and, 


breasts 
Which helped her at her 
clasping 
Bowed down over the arrow. When she 


That fearless . le! no arrow there! 
But a long, green, lithe serpent 


Which seized the sorcerer’s worm and 
swallowed 

big ey people shouted loud, “* Peace! 

Peace with the strangers!”’ And they bring 


much 
And kiss of Lady Nesta’s gown, 
' And lay , on hay feeti 


Maderguestion of my mistress whence her 


But she, her lips set firm, softly replied: 
** My silence steads thee better than to tell; 
Things seen are not so true as things un- 


seen; 
wae Sea are with us! be content, sweet 


Taqeast we took the ships in. From the 
8 


Thirty days’ journey off, the river came 

Broad, lined by canes, with deep pools in- 
terspaced 

Where the great river-horses rolled and 
washed 

And strange things stole to drink—the wa- 
ter-buc: : 

The long-faced hartebeest, quilled porcu- 


ne: 
Crooked. tusked wart-hogs, sable antelopes, 
The gray, sagacious elephants, and he 
Who roams tyrannous lord of all the woods, 
The tawny lion. 

The “ crooked-tusked wart-hog" Is Indeed 
good, and yet better is “ tyrannous” with 
the accent on the second syllable. But 
these are small matters, and so let us come 
to the end of the entire matter. “ The Voy- 
age of Ithobal’ 1s a dignified piece of epic 
writing, but its fundamental qualities are 
by no means great, nor is its style so 
luminous as to be dazzling. Envious minor 
poets, who do not write epics, but content 
themselves with the short flights of the 
lyric muse will doubtless say that it must 
take a high rank among revered mediocri- 
ties, and even minor poets sometimes tell 
the truth, 





Three Collections of Verse.* 


Minor poesy is so plentiful in these days 
of magazine verse that one is forced to 
wonder why the minor poet embalms him- 
self in the coffin of a volume sure to be 
consigned to the dusty tomb of a top shelf— 
if it ever rises even to that dignity. But 
poets are a stubborn race, and they are 
not easily persuaded that they have 
nothing to say or to sing. They continue 
to record with the greatest gravity in the 
world their faint echoes of old songs, which 
the world loves, and to labor under the 
painful delusion that because they have 
been powerfully affected by the old songs 
they, too, are poets. Thus does a world 
of bookstore shelves become populated 
with silent singers. It is a sad sight to 
see, but it cannot be ended. The world 
is filled with literary woe. If the com- 
plainings of all the writers whose verses 
are not published could be joined with 
those of the writers whose verses are 
published but not rea@ our ears would 
ever ring with the melodies of pain. 

All this is prefatory to saying that be- 
fore us lies a volume of verse entitled, 
“Poems by James B. Kenyon.” The title 
is a modest one, yet it puts the idle and 
wicked reviewer in a quandary. For if 
the author well knew, as he seems to have 
known, that these were really poems, then 
how is the wicked reviewer to earn his 
living? For if he reads the “ poems” he 
cannot praise them, and if he condemns 
them he writes himself down an ass, for 
the author has told us that they are 
poems, and poems, as most of us know, 
are rare things. However, let the reader 
judge for himself. Here is one of the 
“ poems": 

Our ways diverge; we shall not meet again; 

But that old season, gone beyond recal 

. quite pass from your life, 
tten it. 
Figahea te the tobi of the Semtne? rain 


Among the flowers; no more the lilies tal! 
Flame = the garden, where for us the 


Vine-cloistered minstrel warbled his refrain. 
The last word has been spoken, and we 


Wuishe thé Grcam whieh was tee bright 


to 6 > 
Hate from quiver draws a final dart 
Full-fledged with scorn and deadly will 


to slay. 
ters >" the hollow chambers of your 
Shall know henceforth the ghost of a 
dead day. 


All of which is extremely touching, and 
makes one feel sorry for the girl But 
have we not heard often and so often 
about that hushed music of the Summer 
rain, and the migstrel who Is going to shut 
off his refrain and consequently give us a 
good deal of pain remembering the things 
that shall not come again? And have we 
not heard somewhere before about the 
quiver and the dart and the bleeding heart 
and the people who must part and the 
ghost of a dead day? Why didn’t the poet 
just say: 


Fare thee well, and if forever, 
Still forever fare thee well? 


It’s so much shorter! But there are 108 
pages of these “ poems,” and they are aD 


just as striking in thought and feeling, 


language, and imagery as that which we 
have quoted. So the reader cannot say 
that we have not told him what to ex- 
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“Henry VIll..and the English Monasteries,” etc. 8vo. 

New, cheaper edition. $2.75 net. 
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the succeeding epoch ‘n English history.""—Hartford Courant. 
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tled “ Memorial Days,” by Juliet C. Smith. 
This book begins thus: 
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And thus! thus! thus! 
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ENRICHING BOOKS. 


EES 
Charm of Addiions Made by the 


Owner's Hand. 
ETWEEN the mere lover of 
reading and the true lover of 
books tpere is a vast differ- 
ence, a “great gulf fixed.” 
The one regards books simply 
for what they contain as pas- 
time or as tools of trade; the 
other regards them with a tender devotion, 
full of gratitude for what they have been 
or may be in the formative process of life 
and character. The book lover is of a 
higher degree than the book reader, in- 
finitely higher. He, too, loves reading, 
but also loves books for what they are 
to the whole world’s life; one loves them 
with a large, full, abstract love, the other 
with a concrete regard for utilities. The 
book lover idealizes his book; it responds 
to his love and becomes something new 
and more to him. He desires to clothe 
it with loveliness. He wishes to make it 
fair without and within. The book has for 
him 4 holy mission; nothing is too pure, 
too beautiful for its raiment or adorn- 
ment. He finds himself in a new passion, 
at first somewhat alone, but discovers con- 
genial spirits in a small circle about him. 
He has entered upon a new Freemasonry; 
or, rather, passed into a more dignified and 
more exalted degree of an old fellowship. 
In these days many of the publishers of 
books are sending out volumes that would 
be creditable to the old printers, who made 
typography a study and an art-—men who 
put their lives, their consciences, their 
souls and minds into their work, and built 
their characters into books Now, again 
we have ¢ditions de luxe of standard works 
on large, carefully chosen paper, printed 
with beautiful type, with clear ink, and 
bound so exquisitely that many volumes 
come daily from the publishers which a 
few years ago would have been thought 
worthy of a place in a special cabinet 
Rarely there comes a book from the 
press but that it may gain something of 
beauty and value and interest by additions 
that can be made by the hand of its owner 
The exceptions to be made are technical 
and text books. Wheg a man has passed 
through the state of being a book reader 
merely, and has become a lover of books, 
he should order everything for his library 
or “ quires, they are called 
just folded as they come from 
Of course, there are ephe- 





in sheets, as 


in England; 
the pressroom 


meral publications that never will go into 
one’s library; they are for the journey, the 
piazza, and the train; these may be bought 
in the cheapest editions, to be flung into 
the waste basket or on to the “ give-away” 
shelf, to go to life-saving stations cr the 
soldiers. But the permanent books, the 
books to live with and to live by, these 
should be bought in the largest and best 


paper obtainable, and for awhile put aside 
unread They should be, of course, care- 
fully wrapped to keep them from spot or 
blemish. The works should be read in a 
copy from a library, taking that the 
paging is the same as the choicer edition 
that is put away. As the reading goes 
a memorandum should be kept of every im- 


care 


on, 











portant personage mentioned, every place 
named, and every incident likely to have 
been illustrated elsewhere, or for which 
illustrations are obtainable 

Let us suppose that the beginner has 
bought, as I did, for my first extra illus- 
trated, ‘‘ Thackeray Letters’ published by 
Scribners’. Very charmingly ‘Thackeray 
describes his little German, French, and 
American trips, naming castles and towns 
that he visited and people whom he met 
The note book, always at hand, has a list 
after reading of some fifty more or less 
distinguished people and more or less im- 
portant places. And now begins a delight- 
ful search for illustrative material. Small 
engraved portraits, etched portrai done 
on copper, wood, and steel. The search af- 
fords greater delight when one can find 
contemporary portraits and views. I shall 
not forget the joy with which I obtained 


possession of a charming etching of Deja- 
vet, made at about the time that Thack- 
eray was in Paris; and of Jules Janin, of 
whom he speaks particularly. Then there 
are pictures of places. Do you remember 
how fondly Motley in his published letters 
speaks of the school at Northampton? It 
made the book all the more interesting that 
in an old magazine I found an engraving 
of the place, and only the other day I found 
a woodcut of Bismarck, in the time of his 
college intimacy with Motley; of course, I 
shall have it inserted in my copy of the 
* Letters.” Then, for a collection of letters, 
there are generally to be obtained plentiful 
portraits of the author; in my “Thackeray's 
Letters” Ihave bound in seven portraits, fol- 
lowing along the chronology of the letters; 
and I have fully fifty to insert in another 

‘Life of “hackeray "’ that I have in hand 
for extra iiustration. Autographs of the 
author or autograph letters of prominent 
persons that are named are a noble enrich- 
ment to books. In my copy of Roche's ad- 
mirable life of John Boyle O'Reilly I have 
bound a sheaf of letters in his own dashing 
handwriting and several manuscript copies 
of his poems. 

Then, too, if one has a gift at sketching, 
or has a friend that is generously disposed 
for such friendly service, little sketches of 
men and places may be done in the wide 
margins to catch the eye the book is 
opened 

In the search for engravings no book stall 
is too mean to be a possible bonanza. I 
found even in a Junk shop nearly a full set 
of the Eclectic Magazine, and bought the 
lot for fess than a cent apiece, with all the 


as 





best Sartain portraits and many others 
In the sarne way I found Bentley's dear 
old inagazine, with a good tmnpre on of 





the portrait of Cooper, which [( hz 
sought, an? which. with 


long 
@x other yortraits, 


CSS 





now enriches “Lounsbury's Life of 
Cooper.” 

Old woodcuts, genuine woodcuts, not 
smudgy process prints, but real engravings 
that have in them the life and touch of the 


artist, and not the mere mechanical clever- | 
ness of the machine. How excellent as 
likenesses are some of Charles oe 
portraits that appeared in Gleasons & Bal- | 
lou's ‘ Pictorials’; none better, and none 
others of many subjects obtainable at any 
price. The collector should treasure all | 
really engraved portraits on wood; they are | 
becoming more and more rare and more 
and more valuable. But the portraits and 
other woodcuts often have the impression 
on the other side of the paper. It shows 
through, and destroys the effect of the 
engraving. Moreover, it makes a raised or 
embossed impression iike printing for the | 
blind. There is a remedy for this: Moisten } 
the print, soak it a little while in clean | 
water if it is on thick, hard paper, then 
lay it face down on a sheet of glass, pres- 
sing it firmly there, and with the soft 
cushion of the finger tips rub off the back 
in little rolls till half the thickness of the | 
paper ts reached. Then you have your en- | 
graving on a thin film of paper, almost as 
beautiful as an India proof. From the 
process I have described, the cuts or the 
engravings come in various sizes and not | 
likely to fit the uniform size of the page, 
some being too large and some being too 
small, For those too large there is but 
one of two things to be done—build up all 
the pages of the book to the standard of } 
the largest, or fold the engravings, which | 


my 





is a cruel and disastrous proceeding. For 
those that are too small there is an easy 


method of adjustment. 
laid on sheets of paper that will fit the 
pages of the book and leave a slight mar- | 
gin for trimming. This Inlaying is a deli- 
cate art. There are a score or so of well- 
known experts, who make of it a good busi- 
ness, but some of the best work I have 
seen has been done by amateurs. At the 
beginning it is best to trust to the profes- 
sional inlayers, in the meantime practicing | 
inlaying until the hand becomes deft with 
the sharpest of knives—such thin sharp 
knives as will cut a bevel on even the 
thinnest paper. And the process of inlay- 
ing is not difficult of description nor of 
accomplishment. It is simply a matter of 
practice, of good sight and tact. First the 
engraving that has been rubbed down must 
be carefuliy then a sheet of pa- 
per being found as nearly as possible the 


They must be in- 


squared; 


It ts confidently predicted that 
Mr. Winston Churchill's New Nowel 


THE CRISIS 


will have a greater sale and find more readers than any 


novel of our time. 


It has already proved more popular 
than ‘‘ Richard Carvel ’’ during the corresponding 


period. 


The number of copies of ‘‘ Richard Carvel’’ sold up 
to September First, three months after publication, was 
less than 100,000. 


dark years of the nation’s travail. 


LYN DAILY EAGLE. 


CAGO TRIBUNE. 


teresting 


illustrations lend yet 





same thickness and texture as the printed 
beak, it should be cut in pieces an inch 
larger than the pages of the printed book. 
The squared engraving is laid on this, ex- 
actly in the centre, and a fine line is 
drawn around and close to it, with a very 
fine sharp pencil, drawn so lightly as to 
be only discernible in a strong light and to 
goed sight. 


Take 


away the engraving, and with a 
sharp, thin, strong knife run a beveled cut 
from the line inward, so that not less than 


a sixteenth of an inch is in the bevel 


, and 
a longer bevel than that if one is expert 
enough to cut it. Such a bevel cannot be 
cut with the paper laying on a soft sur- 


face; it should rest on smooth but not pol- 
ished stone; for this purpose there is noth- 
ing better than a discarded lithographer's 
stone, to be bought for a few shillings at 
any lithographing establishment. The bevel 
on the page should be rubbed very smooth 
with pumice powder, and the edge of the 
engraving similarly treated. Then the two 


may be attached, fitting the bevels neatly 
together with some strong, slow-drying 
paste. The fine photograph mounting paste 


answers perfectly. Before adjusting the 
engraving to the paste-smeared square the 
page should be laid on a sheet of firm, 
smooth cardboard, and after the two are 
joined a similar card laid on the top. Now 
they are ready for the press; a letter press 
will do. I have known some excellent in- 
laying to be done with the aid of heavy 
weights or stones placed on boards. 

The page can be removed in twenty-four 
hours, and if the work has been well done 
it is hard to discover the joint between the 
engraving and the leaf upon which it has 
been mounted. Sometimes when people 
badly bitten with the extra illustrating 
they go on recklessly and acquire large en- 
gravings, much large for the chosen 
book. In that case the whole book is built 
up on sheets the size of the 
ing, rather an expensive 
abroad; rather a_ tedious 
home. I have seen a 
of Napoleon,’’ in 


are 
fad 


too 


largest engrav- 
proceeding if done 
one if done at 
large octavo “ Life 
three volumes, extended 
to twenty-five folios and costing some 
thousands of dollars. There were 2,500 en- 
gravings or other pieces of interesting mat- 
ter bound in, and the work was valued at 
$6,000, a very low price for it indeed, 
sidering the work involved, and that some 
of the engravings had cost as much as $50, | 
and that there were many valuable 
graphs, 

In ordering sheets of books that are likely 
to be extended it is well to ask the publish- 


con- 


auto- 


ers for extra title pages. For my copy of 
Wine'’s “ State of the Prisons" I have ten 
extra title pages, though I only count on 
extending the work from one to six vol- 
umes. Sometimes extra title pages are not 
obtainable; in that case new titles can be 
specially printed for extra volumes, if the 
same type and paper can be had; or a title 
page may be made with pen and ink, so 


closely resembling the original title that it 
is hard to tell the difference. There are 
several experts who do this work with mar- 
velous skill. | 

It is a delightful pastime this beautifying ] 
and enrichment of books. Under the hand 
they grow to be choice companions. One 
sends them to the binder regretfully, but 
welcomes them back. with ecstacy. After 
spending three years on ‘‘Madame de 
Remusat’s Letters,’ I felt when the book 
was tuken to be bound as if some clever 
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The CRISIS is now in its 300,000. 
Both books were published on about the same date. 


THE COMMENTS OF THE PRESS HAVE BEEN MCST FAVORABLE. 

The love story is charmingly told. 
edged, has scored a distinct success with this book. 
clever epigrams, flashing analysis, and displays withal a broad grasp upon 
the meaning of things as they stood related to events and to history in those 
It is not too much to say that it is the best 
novel founded on the civi! war period that has yet been published.—BROOK- 


Mr. Churchill, it must be acknowl- 


It is full of brilliant bits, 


A book that presents the great crisis in our national life with splendid 
ower and with a sympathy, a Sincerity, and a patriotism that are inspiring 
The several scenes in the book in which Abraham Lincoin figures must be read 
in their entirety, for they give a picture of that great, magnetic, lovable man, 
which has been drawn with evident affection and exceptional success.—CEI- 


It has elements of originality and power, and is, above all, profoundly in- 
It possesses the great quality of interpreting American life from an 
intelligent American point of view—a pracess very much rarer than most peo- 
ple think. —MR. HAMILTON W. MABIE in “‘ THE OUTLOOK.” 
From the bookmaker's standpoint THE CRISIS isa 
handsome volume, and Mr. 
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back glorified, always felt 


1 felt, and have 


since, that I had “a friend at court a 
the moving days of the First Empire. The 
extra illustrating of books is sometimes 
called Grangerizing them. This from the 
first extra illustrator of note, one James 
Granger, rector of Shiplake, England. He 
lived a peaceful life btween 1723 and 1776. 


He says of himself that he * had the good 
fortune to retire early to independence and 
and content.’ 

believed that the enrich- 


obscurity 
It is commonly 


ment of books by the insertion of extra 
plates, maps, autographs, &c., is an ex- 
pensive fad. It does take some time, but 


need not take a large expenditure of money. 
It is also a good investment if judiciously 
done, and a means of saving to many men 
who would not save otherwise. In my own 
small collection, every book is worth some- 
thing more than it me. I know this 
from prices obtained for some that I huve 
If one is patient, does with his own 
the work of rubbing down and in- 

collects by exchanges, and keeps a 
weather open for bargains, it is not 
so expensive a fad after all. Of my own 
collection of 13,000 small engravings many 
were gifts, some had been taken from old 
annuals, gift books, and magazines, picked 
up from bookstalls, in junk shops, and 
country auctions. There had not been $150 
in money expended on the whole lot, and 
one-half of them were destroyed in an hour 
when my house was burned. 

Thg enrichment of books is an absorbing 
The world is richer for every 
is built up to a lovelier beauty, 
and every such book has a higher intrinsic 
value. It is something to have even one 
book that is entirely unique, and has on it 
the impress of the owner's individuality. 

W. M. F. ROUND. 
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Romance of Two Irish Girls.* 

Innisboffin is a dilapidated Irish fishing 
village, and at Woodbine cottage near by 
there are two young women, Kitty O'Neill 
and Nannie Oakley. The first is the daugh- 


ter of an officer in the English service, and 
the other has for father the vicar. The 
young persons are thus described as “ be- 


ing practically shut out from all intellec- 
tual sympathy, and cramped to torture- 
point by the cloister-like re- 
quired for girls who had been respectably 
brought up.” There comes to the village 
Capt. Peterson, who is in command of a 
small detachment of soldiers, for there are 
agrarian troubles at Innisboffen. Later on 
he is joined by his subaltern Linton. Then 
there is the American Kendrick, who is 
a millionaire, or it is his father who rolls 
in wealth, the family fortune having 
acquired in pork. Peterson is a cynic, 
at the same time an honest fellow. His 
bark is worse than his bite Mr. Robert 
Cromie draws an exceedingly clever pict 
ure of a soldier, the martyr to duty, and 


existence 


been 
but 


*KITTY'S VICTORIA CROSS. By Rober 











who forcedly carries out his instructions, 
though they may be distasteful to him 
Naturally Kitty falls in love with the 
Captain. It is somewhat difficult to un- 
derstand what are precisely Peterson's 
feelings in regard to Kitty. The subaltern 
also pays his attentions to Kitty Then 
there is the American, who interferes 
Peterson has no liking for Kendrick, and 


he calls him a “ bounder.”” Whenever the 





American wants to assert himself, he de- 
clares himself to be “an honest Injun.” 
Linton likes both the girls. Finally Pe- 
terson declares his love to the pretty Irish 
girl, and then comes orders for him to 
join the army in India. Kitty is broken- 
hearted, and as for that, so is Nannie. A 
battle in India is finely described, and it 
ends with the death of the gallant Peter- 
son. Linton is badly wounded In time 
Linton returns and finds consolation in 
Kittle. It is Kendrick who pairs off with 
Nannie, who is certainly indifferent to 
money. Mr. Robert Cromie’s literary style 
is of the best, and his romance a most 
interesting one he bravery, the heroism 
of the ‘English officer was never better 
shown than in the character of Capt. 


Peterson, 
NT 
A Fairy Tale for Children.* 


Jack, the young man who suddenly passed 
through a small hole in a hedge to come out 
on the other side into a strange new world, 
has some adventures almost equal to Alice's 
in Wonderland or through the winding 
mazes of the Looking Glass. From the mo- 
ment he accommodatingly puts the three 
baby fairies in his pocket his adventures 


begin, and with Mopsa as a guide, nothing 
in fairyland escapes him. 

Jean Ingelow’s little fairy tale is well 
worth a new edition, for, after all, it is the 


fairy stories the children like best—the im- 
gambols of the tiny creatures 
whose homes are among the rose leaves or 
the lily blood-curdling 
the wicked fairies who, by the mystery of 
their evil arts, transform the unassuming 
mortals into parrots or lions or birds of 
prey, but who, at the eleventh hour, in 
the height of their triumph, themselves 
become the victims of their own evit 
machinations turned against them by the 
hand of some beneficent fairy. 

Such a tale as that, full of remarkable 
adventures, deliciously impossible, wonder- 
fully interesting, is Mopsa the F 
and—best of all—it is told in so 
style with such delightfully “ 


that the child just 
the First Reader 
himself. 

— 


“The 


possible 


pads; accounts of 


airy 
simple a 
easy words” 


beginning to dip into 
can almost read it for 


Tempting of Father Anthony,” by 
George Horton, author of “ Like Another 
Helen,"’ with six full-page illustrations, ts 
announced by A. C. McClurg & As 
in Mr. Horton's recent popular success, the 
cene of this laid in Greece 


Co 


story is 








*“MOPSA THE FAIRY. by Ja: 
New cdition 16mo., pt I 
New York: T. ¥. Crowell & | 











QUERIES. 
caren 

CHARLES T. POWNER, Greenburg, Ind.: 
“ What can you say concerning the value of an 
old book with the following title page: ‘ Ro- 
mancio-Mastrix; or, a Romance on Komances. 
In which the prodigious vanities of a great 
Part of them are (as in a Mirrour) most lively 
represented, and so naturally personated that 
the Ingenious Reader, observing their deformi- 
tes, may delightfully be instructed and in- 
vited to the pursuing of more honourable and 

fitable Studies. “By Samuel Holland, Gent. 
rinted for the Author, in the year of our Lord 
1060°7"" 

The book possesses some Interest, but has 
Uttle value. 


“HH. C. P.,”" New York City: “Replying to 
John H. James's inquiry in THE New Yor«K 
Times SATURDAY EViIew for Aug. 24 in re- 
_ to the action of Gen, Armstrong at Fayal 

would suggest to him John R. Spvears’s book, 
*The History of Our Navy’; 
*Naval Actions of the War of 1812," and 
* American Naval Battles,” Boston, 183). This 
Jaet and Clark’s ‘ Naval History’ have accounts 
ef the action off Surinam.'’ 

“A. 8. B.,"" Albany, N. Y.: ‘In answer to 
my appeal for information regarding verses with 
the refrain ‘ How pleasant it is to have money,’ 
I have received several letters, whose writers 
I thank very much."’ 


James Barnes's 


” 
“E. M.,"" New York City: ‘‘ I have ‘ The Lon- 
@on Tilustrated News,’ ‘ Harper's Weekly,” *‘ Les- 
lie’'s Weekly,’ ‘Town Topies,’ and Sctentific 
American’ for several years, and would like to 
know their value."’ 
Broken files 


value. 


of periodicals havee little 


A. D. ABBOTT, Westcnester, N. Y¥.: ‘In re- 
sponse to question as to authorship of ‘* The 
Water Mill,’ I have a newspaper clipping of the 
whole poem, the date being twenty-five years 
ago, in which Brig. Gen. L. McCallum is named 
as the author, not Sarah Doudney, as has been 
stated."’ 


3. H. KIRBY, Port Chester, N. Y.: “ Where 
can I obtain Brackett's * History of the United 
States Cavalry’ and Hamiey’s ‘ Operations of 


wer” y” 

Brackett’s book, published in 184 by 
Harper & Brothers, is not in print, but 
can probably be obtained through an ad- 
vertisement. Hamley’s “ Operations of 
War” can be had from Charles Scribner's 


Bons for $12. 


“A. I. W.,"" Bound Brook, N. J.: “ Will you 
kindly tell me of an inexpensive edition of Bos- 
well's ‘ Life of Dr. Johnson’ ?"’ 

Inexpensive editions are published at 
these prices: $1, (George Rutledge & 
Bons;) $1.25, (T. ¥. Crowell & Co.;) $1.50, 
(the Macmillan Company.) 


GEORGE H. RICHMOND, 32 West Thirty- 
third Street, New York City: ‘‘ I understand that 
fm Mr. Roden's article on the recent book auction 
season, published in THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
of Aug. 17, Mr. F. R. Halsey ts credited with 
os the McKee copy of Poe's ‘ Tamer- 

* AS @ matter of fact, I bought it for 

05, partly on specuiation, without an order 

om any one, and sold it later to Mr. Halsey 
at a fair advance.’ 

the 


The article In question said that 
“Tamerlane” had been “secured by Mr. 
Halsey, who now has two of the three 
known copies.” Space did not permit in 
this instance, as in the cage of other books 
S a importance mentioned, any further 

etails. 


FREDERICK LEWIS, Litchfield, Conn.: ‘‘ Can 
you inform me by whom are published or where 
&re to be obtained the stories of J. EB. Muddock, 
Nsted on Page 80 of ‘ Dixson's Subject Index to 
Prose Fiction’ ?"* 


Most of the stories by Joyce Emmerson 
Muddock, (‘‘ Dick Donovan,"’) listed by Miss 
Dixson are not in print here. His two 
best known books—‘'The Man from Man- 
chester"’ and “Caught at Last "’—can be 
had from Street & Smith, New York City, 
for 10 cents each. Among his later books 
of a different class are: “ Basile, the 
Jester,” (Amsterdam Book Company, $1.25 
and 50 cents.) and “Maid Marion and 
Robin Hood,” (The J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, $1.25.) 


R. J, MILLER, Baldwin, L. 1: “ When was 
THe New York Tirwes SaTuRDAY REVIEW 
started? Where can I get back numbers? What 
ie the value of Paulding’s ‘Slavery in the 
United States," New York, 18367" 


Tue Saturpay ReEvIEW was first pub- 
lished Oct. 10, 1806. The scarcest back num- 
bers would probably be secured through 
an advertisement. The value of Pauiding’s 
book is not over $2 or $3. The book is 
scarce, but Paulding has now little fame as 
an author, and his writings are not sought 
after by collectors. 


HELEN L. TURELL, Yonkers Park, Yonkers, 
¥,*.: —_—_- - i value of re’s 
¥ ys,’ wi a '¢ by Symmons and iliustra- 
tions, London, 1836, and of J. Payne Collier's 
edition of the ‘ Plays,’ (the text ted by 
the recently discovered folio of 1632,) New York, 
bi Was there on 9 ee te about this 

ieged discovery of t readin; 1h und 
Mow was it decided?’ mis ORAS : 


The first of these buoks has little value. 
The second fs worth $2 or $3. It is a re- 
print from the London edition of the same 
year. The story of the Collier-Shakespeare 
controversy is this: In 1849 Collier held a 
distinguished position as a bibliographer 
and a Shakespearean scholar. Early in 
189 he purchased from Rodd, the book- 
@ealer, an imperfect second folio Shake- 
®peare, and discovered, so he said, old man- 
userip alterations of the text as it stood in 
the firet folio of 1@23. On Jan. 31, 1852, he 
published in The Athenaeum an account of 
this volume, and gave specimens of the 
emendations. At the end of the year he 
published a volume, dated 1853, containing 
the work of the alleged manuscript emen- 
dations, and entitled ** Netes and Emenda- 
tions to the Text of Shakespeare's Plays.” 
These emendations he incorporated in 1853 
im a single volume edition of the plays, 
the reprint of which our correspondent pos- 


for the bibliography of English Iiterature, 
and @& those who can wisely use them his 
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$1.25. The quotation is from Shakespeare's 
“As You Like It,’’ Act IL, Scene 1. 


F. D. MACK, 184 Franklin Street, Brooklyn, 
N.Y ** What are the dates of some of the old- 
est manuscripts in existence, and where written? 
When were the first books printed? Were any 
books printed prior to 1469 in Italy or France? 
If so, where and what date?"’ 


The origin of writing, that is, of the art 
of transmitting jnformation by means of 
symbols representing speech, is obscure 
and uncertain, but dates back to 5000 B. C., 
when the Egyptians wrote upon leaves of 
papyrus the forms of prayer and eulogy 
which were buried with their dead. Among 
the surviving written productions of that 
great monarchy is a work containing the 
Moral Precepts of Ptah-Hotep, written in 
the language of Khem (old Egypt) and in 
the hieratic character, upon papyrus; 
“the oldest book in the world." The period 


of its composition is more ancient than the 


date of the writing, which, by internal ev! 
dence, has been proved to be over 2000 B. C 
It is now in the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris, and is known by the name of the 
Papyrus Prisse. The first book printed 


was the Latin Bible, printed by John Guten- | 


berg at Mentz about 1454-56. Then came 
the “ Psalter" of 1457, printed by Faust & 
Schoeffer at Mentz in 1456-57; the “ Psal- 
ter’ of 1459, the Durandus of 1459, Guten- 
berg’s 
small undated books about this time; 
first undated edition of the Bible, 1462 
Printing began in Italy in 146 and in 
France in 1470. If our correspondent wish 
es to see some of the earliest printed books 
he would do well to visit the Lenox Library, 
Fifth Avenue and Seventieth Street. 
he will find the Gutenberg Bible, two copies 
of the “ Durandus,” two coples of the 
“‘Catholicon,"’ Menvettn’s Bible of 1460, the 
Bible of 1462, and many other wonderful 
typographical monuments. 

Appeals to Readers. 


A. H. ROSS, 456 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.: 
“‘ Where can the following quotation be found? 
It is usually attributed to Daniel Webster It 


cannot be found in any of his published speeches: | 


‘If we work upon marble, it will perish; if we 


work upon brass, time will efface it; if we rear | 


temples, they will crumble into dust, but if we 
work upon tmmortal minds, 
with principles, with the just fear of God and 
love of our fellow-men, we engrave on those tab- 
lets something which will brighten to all eter- 
nity.’ ”* 

RAY 8S. BALL, Huren, Ohio: “ Who is the au- 
thor of the followtng lines? They are quoted in 
Prof. Harvey's English Grammar, on Page 106, 
and I have often wondered who the author was 
and what he had reference to: 

‘Above the clouds’ and tempests’ rage, 

Across yor blue and radiant arch, 
Upon their long high pilgrimags 
I watched their glittering armies march.’ '’ 

“BB. H.,” 21 Irving Place. New York City 
“Will some reader kindly inform me whether 
there is a good portrait of Queen Victoria in any 
private or public collection in New York City?"’ 

BLIZABETH T. TURNEY, 274 West Bighty- 
fourth Street, New York City: 
the inclosed verses in THE SATURDAY RsSVIEW, 
with the request that some reader furnish the 
last verse, which runs like this: ‘I know I shall 
say it there as I say it here—** where's mother? "’ 

* Bursting in from scheoi or play, 

This is what the children say, 

T ing, crowding, big and small, 
On t threshold, in the hali— 
Joining in the constant ¢:;, 

Ever as the days go by, 

Where's mother? 
‘From the weary bed of pain, 
This same question comes again; 

From the boy with sparkling eyes, 
Bearing home his earliest prize, 
From the bronzed and bearded son, 
Perils past and honors won, 

Where's mother? 
‘ Burdened with a lonely task, 
One day we may vainly ask 
For the comfort of her face, 
For the rest of her embrace. 

Let us love her while we may, 
Well for us that we can say, 

Where's mother? 


‘Mother with untiring hands, 
At the post of duty stands, 
Patient, seeking not her own, 
Anxious for the good alone, 
Of the children as they cry, 
Ever as the days go by. 

Where's mother?’ ” 


MARY E. PHILLIPS, 249 Dearborn Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill.: “‘ Will some informed reader 
kindly advise me where I can find Kipling’s 
* Lines on Little Joe’? They were 
his little daughter Josephine, who fe 
ferever during her father’s critical 
New York City several years ago, and were 

blished in the newspapers at that time, in New 

ork and Chicago." 


asleep 
iliness in 


“ ALLEGHENY,” New York City: ‘‘ When a 
jad at school I learned a piece, of which I will 
try to give you what remains in my memory, 
and from these parts some one may be able to 
tell me where I can find the original poem: 
‘One man there was who never had a dozen 

hts in all his life, 
But to! 


From morn till eve, from youth to hoary age. 
. . - . . - > 


Little above the ox which grazed the fields his 
memory rose: 
So eg judgment that 
A the swamps, fantastic clothed in robes 
of fiery hue, 
2 See the oo 5 @isguise and fied 
ith quivering heart winged footsteps home. 
He lived —— his father lived, died happy, and 
was saved.’ ” 


what at evening 


“A. R. L..” 141 Perm Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥.: 
“Tt would like to get in full that verse of Kip- 
ling’s of which the two lines are an 
extract: 

* When "Omer smote "Is blooming lyre. 

7 . * > . > > 


"E went and took it—just Ike me!’ 
“1 have a fairly complete collection of his 
works, but am una to find the verse fn ft.”* 


“J. W._P..” Gilbert House. Ossining, N. Y.: 
“IT have lost my copies of two of verve 
that have been dear to me since I was a school- 
boy—sixty years and morc. some com- 
rade, veteran, or new recruit im the ranks of 
Tue SaturpDayY Review can help me to re- 
store them. One was called ‘The Sea-Boy's 
* and here are some of the lines: 
* Farewell to father! Reverend hulk! 
In spite of metal, spite of bulk, 
may his cable slip. 


to mother! First-class she, 
me on life's stormy sea, 
And me. fore and aft. 
May kindly Time her timbers spare, 
And keep her hull in good repair, 
To tow the smaller craft. 


‘ Farewell to George, the boat, 
And all the little craft erent, 


‘ Farewell 
Who fa 


‘ Foxy’ sort: 
* To teach his grandson 
His letsure 
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them o’er, each in his "customed place, | 
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Announcement of Publication 


THE 


Voyage of Ithobal 
By Sr EDWIN ARNOLD 


Its subject is the circumnavigation of Africa by the Pheenicians six 
hundred years before Christ. 

Ithobal is a sea-captain of Tyre, who takes service with Neku, King 
of Egypt, to explore the unknown waters beyond the Red Sea. AfteT 
picture:que scenes at Tyre, where he buys in the slave market, with a 
priceless pearl, an African Princess, made captive in the Dark Continent, 
and alone knowing its secrets, he builds three ships at Suez and sets 
forth. 

All this is minutely described, togeth:r with full d:tails of the 
voyage of fifteen thousand miles round Africa. R:turning, with two 
out of three ships, after numerous and exciting adventures, which bring 
out almost every feature of African life and scenery, Ithoba! relates the 
story of his enterprise, in a discourse of sev-n days, before the throne 
of Pharaoh, who loads wi:h honors the successful captain, the Princess 
(his wife), and his crews. 

It is the opinion of abie critics who have read the work that the 
poet has never done anything better than this prophe‘ic ani imaginative 
production, which is at once forceful aud original, but most faith‘ul to 
fact, reality, and geography. 


SIR HENRY M. STANLEY says of ét: 


** You habe added greatly to the happiness of many of your race, in 
ebery content, by the production of so unigae a poem, so rich in the 
beauties of the sweet English language.”” , 


Embellished with 36 Hlustrations from 
Drawings by ARTHUR LUMLEY 


12mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.50 


G. W. DILLINGHAM COMPANY 


Publishers NEW YORK 


D'RI 4» | 


100TH THOUSAND. 
Author of “Eben Holden.” 


With Eight Drawings by F. C. YOHN. Price $1.50. 


The Philadelphia Hem says: ™ , 
“The story has a richness of tone that renders it wonderfully 
prepossessing, producing sensations like those we experience 
when gazing at pictures some artist has wrought deep in color 
and glowing in sentiment.”’ 

Boston Transcript says: 
“Mr. Bacheller has kept fully up to the standard of ‘Eben 
Holden’ in ‘D’ri and I.’ Im certain ways it is a better book. 
In and of itself it is a captivating story, full of life and action 
and human nature, and will commend itself to every reader of 
the higher class of fiction.”’ 

New York World says: 


‘*It is a great achievement to have added to the list of mem- 
orable figures in American fiction two such characters as D’ri 
and Eben Holden.” 


WHEN THE LAND WAS 
YOUNG 


A Stirring Colonial Romance. By LAFAYETTE McLAWS.. 
12th Thowsand. 


Savannah News says: 
sé 


BY IRVING BACHELLER. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF 
“LITERATURE.” 

Mr. Arthur Symons is a writer of much 

attractiveness. He has a tendency, not 

always effectual, to think independently 

and to strike out views of current ques- 

attention. But he 


brings to the discussion of these a mind 


tions which compel 
so intimately influenced by the literature 
of other days that his attitude sometimes 
gives an impression of originality greater 
He is of the 


spirit if 


than really belongs to it. 
“lauditores temporis acti" in 
not always in word, and his admiration 
is of the nature of worship. 

Mr. Symons in a recent article suggests 
that 
clares that the “ 
helped to 
memories not yet spoilt by 
all the 


preserving. 


“literature” has perished, and de- 


invention of printing 


destroy” it. “Scribes, and 
overcram- 
that 
had 


copied 


literature 
Books that 


heart, or 


ming, preserved 
was worth 
to be 


with 


remembered by 


slow, elaborate penmanship, were 
not thrown away on people that did not 
want them. They remained in the hands 
of people of taste. The first book pointed 
the the first 
newspaper is a thing meant not only to 
With the de- 


liberate destruction of print, the respect 


way to newspaper, and a 


be forgotten but destroyed. 


for printed literature vanished, and a 
single term came to be used for the poem 
What had once 


became a trade 


and for the ‘ news item.’ 
been_an art for the few 
for the many.” 

This pathetic and superficially logical 
statement doubtless expresses the feeling 
of many thoughtful men, to whom the 
flood of printed matter of the day is de- 
pressing and to whom the few things 
that have stood the sifting of time seem 
at once a blessed refuge from the confu- 
sion of the present and the proof of bet- 
ter, finer conditions at the time of their 
production than we ever again can hope 
to see. But Mr. Symons’s statement ap- 


pears to us far from convincing. It is 


not in reality a high or a true conception 


of literature which makes its preserva- 


tion depend on the mechanical difficulty 


of making copies of the literature. It 


hardly follows, because a composition 


can be preserved only by slow, elabo- 
rate 


into 


penmanship,” that it will fall only 
“the hands of people of taste.” It 
may very well be that a person of taste 
would not have the means to secure such 
The 


purchasers and preservers of Manuscripts 


a copy, or the time to make one. 


NEW YO 








in parchment or vellum may have been | 


both rich and vulgar, and quite unable 


or unwilling to discriminate between 
good work and poor work, as are the pur- 
chasers of costly printed books to-day. 
Nor all that 
good discovered and 


prized and handed on because the art of 


does it seem at certain 


work will not be 
printing has made it easy for a thousand 


to read such work and to own a copy of 


it where only a score could get access to | 


it in the old times. 


sons who can have it and will not take it 


The number of per- 


is, of course, vastly increased. But so is 
the number of those who can understand 
it and are able to have it. And it seems 


a defective notion of the power and 
charm of writing that is really literature 
to think that it cannot withstand the in- 
the or the 


preferences of those who are vicious. It 


cifference of stupid vicious 
is true that printed writing is more easi- 
ly destroyed than writing on sheepskin. 
But it is not easier to produce true lit- 
erature for the printing press than it was 


for the copyist, nor is its intrinsic value 


less because of the relative ease with 
which it can be destroyed. If there is the 
will to preserve it, the chances of its 


preservation are many times multiplied. 
She kespeare did not write for the press; 


' 
at least he was strangely indifferent to 


the printing of his plays. But surely he 


is not less truly appreciated because his | 


works are within the reach of every one 











glorious English 

















who cares for them. The muddle that 
was made of the early publication of 
them on account of his own carelessness 
as to them shows what might have hap- 
pened to them had there been no print- 
ing press. They might readily have per- 
ished as the acting copies of myriads of 
plays have perished. Would the “ people 
of taste” whom Mr. Symons delights in 
have been the richer for that? 


a an carn ce ee a a 
eG 


WHAT IS POETRY? 

The business of conducting a literary 
review is not all cakes and ale, though 
there are doubtless many young women 
of tender years (and even some of years 
less tender) who are of the opinion that 
there is nothing half so sweet in life as 
to see one’s own opinions of books and 
authors in print. But the literary journal 
has a mission, and its editors like to 
fancy that it does not exist in 
Thanks to the kindness of many corre- 
spondents there is some encouragement 
for the makers of this review. 
will 
and make one sigh for a cornfield and a 
hoe and a poem by Edwin Markham al! 
about one’s own unfortunate condition tn 
this world. 

We have recently received a tolerable 


vain. 


But some 


times discouragements come along 


number of letters as to the nature of po 
etry, and we have noted with some con- 


siderable interest that even those per- 


sons whose inclinations lead them to 
slake their thirst the 


exhaustless founts of this periodical have 


for knowledge at 


but vague and mystic ideas of the mat- 
ter. Perhaps that is because we do not 
publish 
seek for rhymes in the pages of the aver 


poems, and they are obliged to 
age magazine, whose verse is a law unto 
itself. But little 


that thought, ‘for we have on more than 


there is consolation in 


one occasion pointed out to our reader: 
the existence of Keats and Shelley and 


Byron and Tennyson and a few other 


real poets, whose works 


chased 


may be pur 


at reasonable prices of worthy 


booksellers habitually 
these columns. 
We could 


do wish 


advertising in 


wish, therefore—in fact, we 


that somehow these dear read 
ers of ours would get on safe ground as 
to poetry and not trouble their souls 
with vain wonderings as to whether they 
are to take one another seriously in re 
as the works of 
But 


in order to help our dear friends just a 


gard to such productions 
the Mud Valley or Stockyard poets. 


little, we mean to offer just one sugges- 
tion as to the way to tell what is poetry 
is not. 


and what Briefly, then, true po- 


etry does not, as most of our friends 
seem to think, consist wholly in the re- 
cording of lofty thoughts. Some of the 
most beautiful thoughts that have ever 
graced literature or enlightened mankind 
They 


may have been poetic thoughts, but they 


have been put forth in good prose. 


were not expressed in poetry. 

Poetry is an art, and its primary test, 
the first of all art, is 
The whole difference between mere writ- 


test its technic, 


ing and literature lies in the difference 
of the technic. The mere writer has no 
technic at all. Nine times out of ten, 


and especially in the case of poetry, he 
does not know that there is any technic. 
He just sits down and writes. If his lines 
scan and the rhymes come out all right, 
that is all he about the technic. 
For the rest he aims to set forth in his 
lines 


cares 
some tender or sentimental 
triotic thought. 
thoughts is limited, and there is not one 


or pa- 
Now the number of such 


of them that has not already been ex- 
pressed in literature thousands of times. 
What the literary artist has to do is to 
find some new way of expressing them, 
to make some new and bewitching color- 


scheme of words, to make mere parts of | 


speech be born again and fill the world 
with He 
who knows the value of a word is a lit- 


a new incarnation of beauty. 
So great a master as Rob- 
that the 


who was not willing to spend an entire 


erary artist. 


ert Louis Stevenson said man 
afternoon in finding the right word for 
his idea was not fit for the profession of 
literature. 

And when it comes to poetry, the artist 
is he who makes a note of every word, a 
song of every line, and a tone-picture of 
the whole. 


with 


He must touch the imagina- 


tion every phrase and make this 


tongue of ours not 
merely voice his thought, but live it in 
the brain of his reader. The art of writ- 
ing is in style, in diction, in imagery, in 
striking out the 
Call it mere jugglery in 


will, but it is something more than that. 


epoch-making phrase. 


words, if you 


hea 
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It is the raising of the common means of 
expression to a height where they be- 
come luminous, even as the stars, with 
the reflected light of a flaming imagi- 
nation. Thought there must be, great 
and beautiful thought to make great and 
beautiful poetry, but if there be not the 
technical mastery of the tongue and a 
perfect ear for the music of speech the 
thought will not produce poetry any 
more than the inner life of Aeneas would 


have produced the masterpiece of Virgil. 


THE SHORT STORY. 

In the current number of The North 
American Review Mr. Howells, with 
much charm and with an easy flow of 
that gentle patriarchal toleration which 
he is wont to let forth when establishing 
the existence of self-evident facts, at- 
tempts to define the status of the short 
story and to explain why this form of 
literature, while apparently so well re- 
celved when presented in the magazines, 











does not usually meet with a similar re- 
when into books. Of 
is outside the argument that 
the new Portrait Collection of Short Sto- 
ries, of which a collection by Mr. Howells 


ception collected 


course it 


forms the initial volume, has given the 
dissertation. 
Howells evidently speaks for others 
than himself. With a 
kindly sense of indulgence he sees an 


author 
Mr. 
less fortunate 


inspiration for his 


analogy between short stories and certain 


interesting boarding house diners — de- 


lightful when taken singly, but distract- 


ing if entertained together. 


liere the boarding house analogy breaks, 
yreaks so signally that I was lately moved 
to ask a distinguished editor why a book of 
hort stories usually failed and a maga- 
zine usually succeeded because of, them. 
He answered gayly that the short stories 
in most books of them were bad; that 
where they were good they went, and 
he alleged several well-known Instances in 





which books of prime short stories had a 
rreat vogue He was so handsomely in- 
terested in my inquiry that I could not 
well say I thought some of the» short 
tories which he had boasted in his last 
umber were indiffertnly good, and yet, 
is he allowed, had mainly helped sell It. 


i had in mind many books of sbort stories 
of the first excellence which had failed 
is decidely as those others had succeeded, 
for no reason that I could see; possibly 
there is really no reason in any literary 
uccess or failure that can be predicted or 
ipplied in another case. 





It is diverting as well as instructive to 
follow the writer into his gently flowing 
periods of humor, in which he discusses 
the French conte, 


the Italian novella, and the Anglo-Amer- 


relative merits of the 


ican short story, and shows the differ- 
ence between them and the episode, the 
anecdote, and the sketch, but space for- 
should 


do full justice to his opinions concerning 


bids. So it does, we attempt to 


the relative value of authors who have 


written both brief and long fiction. He 
is undoubtedly right in saying: 


It appears to be the fact tnat those writ- 
ers who have first distinguished themselves 
in the novelle have seldom written 
of prime order. Mr. Kipling is an eminent 
example, but Mr. Kipling has yet a long 
life before him in which to upset any the- 
ory about him, and one can only instance 
him provisionally. On the other hand, one 
can be much more confident that the best 
novelle have been written by the grea‘est 
novelists, conspicuously Maupaseant, Ver- 
ga, Bjlirnsen, Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mr 
fimes, Mr. Cable, Tourguénief, Tolstof, 
Valdés, not to name others. These have, in 
fact, all done work so good in this 
that one is tempted to call it their 
work. 


best 


In passing, we 
Mr. 


we 


like to 
thinks of 


would 
what Howells 
But point, 


which was, Why is it that the public who 


“ Kim.” 


are wandering from our 
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novels | 


form | 


inquire 


apparently delight in short stories when | 


presented in magazines give them scant 
The 
The ten-cent magazine 


notice when republished in books? 
answer is simple. 
has killed the volume of short stories as 
For 30 or 40 


cents one can buy ten or twelve new sto- 


a commercial commodity. 


ries in ten-cent magazines, while one has 
to pay $1.25 at least for the same number 
of old ones in book form. 
of the volume of short stories be so 
duced that it 
three ten-cent magazines; let it be bound 


Let the price 
re- 
can compete with two or 
in paper covers and sold for a quarter or 
and the Mr. 


complains removed. 


35 cents, trouble of which 


Howells would be 
Many a tiresome journey would be light- 
ened if the casual purchaser of a volume 
of short stories did not feel in duty bound 
to preserve the book for his library, just 
because it contained the portrait of his 
favorite author, because it was prettily 
bound, because the deckel edges gave it 


the appearance of elegance, or more espe- 


cially, because he had been obliged to 
spend as much for it as would have sup- 
plied him with ten-cent magazines for 


half a dozen similar journeys. 





Americanisms in the Bonaparte 
Library. 


It is interesting to note what Prince 
Louis Lucien Sonaparte selected as fair 
samples of Americanisms for his great 
philological collection. In addition to such 








; ant of th 


works as Pickering’s “Vocabulary, or Col- 
lection of Words and Phrases Peculiar to 
the United States,” Bartlett’s “Dictionary 
of Americanisms,” Elwyn’s “Glossary of 
Supposed Americanisms,” and Farmer's 
“Americanisms: Old and New,” we have 
as examples of our dialects Lowell’s “ Big- 
low Papers,” Jack Downing, Nasby, Arte- 
mus Ward, Orpheus C. Kerr, Josh Billings, 
and the “Widow Bedott.” (Newell’s Orpheus 
©. Kerr Papers, ty the way, are attributed 
in the catalogue of the’ library to Mor- 
timer Thompson.) In all there are only 
fourteen separate works. This department 
needs to be strengthened, as many impor- 
tant and interesting works can be added. 
Rl LS eRe 


Edward S. Morse and Japanese 
Pottery. 


Edward 8. Morse of Salem, Mass., ts the 
foremost American expert in Japanese pot- 
tery. As a youth he was a railroad 
draughtsman in Portland, Me., where his 
skill with the pencil and his interest in rare 
forms of marine life brought him to the no- 
tice of Louis Agassiz. At the instance of 
the great Swiss naturalist young Morse en- 
rolled himself as a student at Harvard 
Years afterward, when he became a pro- 
fessor at the University of Tokio, the acute 
powefs of ‘observation first drawn out by 
the brachiopods of the Maine sea beach 
stood him in good stead. His eye was as 
sharp in reading a potter's mark, however 
worn and blurred, as when he had discrim- 
inated as distinct species two marine forms 
long deemed identical. Prof. Morse draws 
rapidly with both hands at once; it was 
thus that he executed the {Illustrations for 
his “ Japanese Homes and Their Surround- 
ings."" As he traveled throughout the em- 
pire he gathered, with opportunities now 
forever past, a superb collection of pottery. 
This was bought In Boston by a group of 
wealthy amateurs and presented to the 
Museum of Fine Arts as the best collection 
of the kind in the world. For this collec- 
tion Prof. Morse has prepared a splendidly 
illustrated catalogue, recently published by 
the museum at $25 

As these fine plates recall the beautiful 
vases and bowls of ancient and modern 
Japan, there ts inexhaustible suggestion to 
the American artist, whether in pottery or 





decoration The freedom and essenttal 
truth of Japanese art have profoundly 
affected the art of France, and may well 


do the like in this country. And thought- 
ful observers of the vast diversity of Jap 
anese pottery find confirmation of the old 
dictum that the art of a people is greatly 
influenced, or, indeed, created by the 
abundance of easily worked material 
Egypt, with her resisting granite, could 
never rise in sculpture to a plane com- 
parable with that of Greece, enriched by 
its readily chiseled marble. So in Japan 
the universal supply of clays suited to the 
potter's wheel has led him to fashion a 
thousand articles which elsewhere are made 


of metal, wood, or glass. Stoves and lamps, 





cages and desks, chessboards and hair- 
pins are all in Japan included in the pot- 
ter's art. Nor has accident been unfruitful. 


Says Prof. Morse in the introduction to his 

The metallurgist uses cruci- 
pottery for the melting of metals, 
the accidental oxidations of which have in 


past times given a hint for new glazes, and 


catalogue 


bles of 





the colored residuum often left in the bot- 
tom of the crucible has yielded the sug- 
gestion of various alloys for inlaying their 
metal work.” 
Relics of Robert Burns. 

The trusteees of Burns’s Cottage and 
Museum of Alloway, near Ayr, have just 
acquired a number of important manu- 
scripts of the poet. The most notable of 





the eight documents, which are all in 
Burns's autograph, is an autograph copy 
of ‘Holy Willle’s Prayer,” the satire in 


which ecclesiastical things and personages 
are held up to ridicule and scorn, and with 


which religio people have had so much 
fault to find. For this treasure, which is 
inscribed on all four pages of a double sheet 


the sum of 


of paper, £200 was given It 
was sold in Edinburgh March 28, 1887, for 
230 guineas It remarkable for having 
the motto from Pope, ‘‘ And sent the godly 
in a pet to pray, and also one stanza 
which is frequently omitted in his printed 
works, and which does not appear in the 
Kilmarnock copy, nor in that included in 
the Burns jlection at the Glasgow Exhi- 
bition. 

A manuscript possessing less importance 
is a copy of “The Whistle,”’ addressed to 
Mr. Fergusson of Craigdarrock, a descend- 


husband of Bonnie Annie 
three sides of a 
large paper bearing two im- 


pressions of the red excise stamp, 


Laurt It is written on 
sheet of excise 


and ap- 








parently was sealed and sent through the 
mail to ** Mr. Cairns, Jun., Lorr, Dumfries.” 
The trustees gave £100 for the manuscript. 
There are also the first draft of part of 
the song ‘Country Lassie,"’ three of the five 
stanzas containing a version of one of the 
versés which is not the usually accepted 
reading; a copy of ‘‘ On the American War,” 
** Love Will Venture In,"’ ‘* To Chloris,” and 
a receipt written and signed by Burns for 
£2 108 received from George Gracie as 
“Fine for decreet of the Justices of the 
Peace,” and dated Jan. 12, 1791. A few 
weeks ago a handsome Celtic cross was put 
up to the memory of, Chloris in the Edin- 
burgh cemetery where she is buried. Three 
panes of glass were also purchased. They 


were once in the Globe Hotel, Dumfries, 
and bear some characteristic verses 
scratched by Burns with a diamond. The 
collection was purchased for £400 This 
would seem to be less than what the items 


at auction 


would bring 
mmm 






“ stark: The Story of a L Behind 
1 TI by George Barr Mct re- 
ently published by Herbert 5 Co., 

ilready selling in its fifty- thou- 
sand 
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- al ONDON, Sept. 6—Evelyn Ab- 
bott, the Jowett Lecturer In 

Greek history at Oxford 

and Fellow of Balliol Col- 

lege, died this week. He 

was well known both as an 

wuthor and an educator; he was the au- 
thor of various works on Greek history 
and literature, including a history of 
Greece, in three volumes, a study of Per- 
fcles, and a collection of essays called 
* Hellenica,” edited by him, to which he 
Contributed papers on theology, ethics, 
and Sophocles. In collaboration with 
f. Lewis Campbell of the University 

f St. Andrews, he wrote “ The Life and 
Letters of Benjamin Jowett.” He was 
terribly crippled and worked at a great 
disadvantage through bodily disablement 
all his life. 

** 

The Oxford Untversity Press will short- 
ly publish a new edition of “ Hermann 
und Dorothea,” edited by Dr. Bucheim, 
late German professor in King’s Col- 
lege, London. The work has been com- 
pleted by his daughter, who contributed 
a biographical sketch of her father, Prof. 
Dowden writes the introduction. 

°,° 

Mr. Heinemann {s preparing to pub- 
lish, in conjunction with D. Appleton & 
Co. of New York, a series called “ The 
Great Peoples,” edited by Prof. York 
Powell. The first three volumes are 
“The Spanish People,” by Martin Hume, 
which has already made its appearance 
in the United States; “ The French Peo- 
ple,” by Arthur Hassall, and “ The Rus- 
sian People,” by FitzMaurice Kelley. 

¢ 


. 

Mr. Sidney Appleton has secured the 
rights, for American publication, of a 
Rew Artistic Crafts Series, edited by W. 

Lethaby. The first volume is entitled 

Book Binding and Care of Books,” by 
Douglas Cockerel, which is nearly ready 
here; the others on “Cabinet Making” 
and “Gold Beaters Art” will be ready 
Within the twelfthmonth. All will be 
adequately illustrated. 

°,° 

John Buchan, the young Scotch novel- 
Bt and poet, recently appointed private 
secretary to Lord Milner, is only twenty 
gix years of age. Already he has distin- 
guished himself in his university career 
as assistant editor of The Spectator, if 
not as a barrister of the Middle Temple 
and a writer of verse and fiction. He is 
a Glasgod University man, but secured 
his B. A. degree from Brasenose College, 
Oxford, in 1895. Among his best known 
Works are “Sir Quixote,” “ Musa Pis- 
catrix,’’ “The Half-Hearted,"” and “A 
History of Brasenose College.” He de- 
clares that he will now abandon litera- 
ture for a political career. He begins 
well under an Oxford man of his own 


type. 
°° 


Conan Doyle is thought to have a Boer 
story in mind, as he &dvertises in The 
London Times for the loan of officers’ 
letters relating to various battles in 
South Africa. Dr. Doyle, besides his 
“The Great Boer War,” has already pre- 
sented a number of short South African 
stories in the magazines. 

°° 

Dean Spence of Gloucester has finished 
& book on early Christianity and pagan- 
ism which is a study of the conflict of 
the two elements of the Roman Empire 
at the time of Nero and Constantine. 

,° 


Longsmans, Green & Co. are about to 
bring out “ The Recollections of Sir Ed- 
ward Blount, 1815-1901," from notes 
taken down and arranged by Stuart J. 
Reid. The volume opens with the return 
of Lord Anglesey after the battle of 
Waterloo, and practically ends with the 
death of Queen Victoria. Sir Edward 
describes his life as a schoolboy at St. 
Mary’s College, Oscott; as a Foreign Of- 
fice clerk, and as an attaché in Rome 
and Paris in the reigns of George IV. and 
William IV., and his subsequent career 
as an English banker and railway pro- 
moter in France. The work is said to 
furnish some vivid side lights on the 
reign of Louis Philippe and the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, the early days of the Sec- 
ond Empire, the Mexican war, and the 
siege of Paris. Among the letters pre- 
sented are some which Sir Edward dis- 
patched from Paris by balloon to his 
wife. There are, too, interesting pen 
portraits of many social and political 
celebrities of the day. 

*,° 


Among the great private collections of 
England is that of Earl Crawford, in his 
vast library at Haigh Hall, Lancashire. 
The collection has been accumulating for 
more than seventy years, having been 
begun by the father of the present peer. 
It was designed to be thoroughly repre- 
sentative of all the literatures of the 
world in the best editions, including the 
best poets and prose writers, and espe- 
cially those works issued in the lifetime 
of the authors. Moreover, modern crit- 
ical editions and history are treated in 
the same way. But the crowning glory 
of this wonderful collection is its manu- 
acripts, which, it is now announced, will 
go to Manchester. 


The Daily Chronicle to-day politely 
chaffs Grant Duff about his forthcoming 


Ape Be 


YORK, SATURDA 


anthology of poetry. The author is the 
well-known diplomatist and statesman. 
Incidentally, he is an expert fencer, and 
for several years has been known as an 
authoritative judge of sonnets and bal- 
lades, BE. A. D. 


ae ene nee en en em 


The Romance of an M. P.* 


May not a cat look at a King, or an 
M. P. at a Serene Highness? Stanley Hay, 
who represents the Moretown constituency 
in Parliament, attends a first performance 
at the Lyceum Theatre. Bertle Sellinger, 
Hay’s best friend, is with him. Bertie ts 
a clubman, a gossip, and a plucky fellow. 
Among his many accomplishments is the 
gift of revolver shooting. Just here weenter 
a gentle protest, trusting, however, that 
the entente cordlale may not be broken 
between ourselves and our cousins across 
the water. We notice of late on the part 
of the British novelmaker a tendency to 
put in too great prominence the skill of 
-he Englishman with the revolver. What! 
Is an English clubman to rival the cow- 
boy as far as deftness with the gun is to 
be considered? 

While Irving and Ellen Terry are doing 
their turns Hay notices a beautiful girl in 
one of the seats near him. Then enters a 
stern-looking personage, with a ferocious 
German look. No sooner does the hand- 
some young person see the German than 
she goes off in a first-class faint. There 
is a chaperon in attendance. The gallant 
Hay offers his aid, and the young lady, 
who calls herself Miss Christian, is taken 
to the waiting room. Finally, chartering 
a cab, Miss Christian and Mme. de Vere, 
the chaperon, are carried by Hay to the 
house of his sister, Lady Barmouth. The 
German follows, and insists on admittance. 
From Bertie, Hay has learned that the 
German is known tn London as the Baron 
Mertzog, and that he is an implacable per- 
sonage, and utterly indifferent to taking 
the life of those who stand in his way. 
While the Baron is clamoring for an en- 
trance, Miss Christian and Mme. de Vere 
make their escape through the back door 
of the Barmouth house. Hay discovers that 
the two are living in hiding at a retreat 
somewhere on the coast. He follows them, 
and is wounded by a pistol shot in the 
fleshy part of the arm. It is, of course, 
Miss Christian who nurses him. It turns 
out that her name is Berenice. How could 
it happen otherwise than that the two fell 
in love? 

Hay pleads his sult and is accept- 
ed, only Miss Berenice will not tell 
her history. Hay is not curious. He mar- 
ries Berenice at a little village church in 
Cornwall He has chartered a yacht, and 
proposes spending their honeymoon in the 
Mediterranean. But Hay has not counted 
on what the Baron will do. Hay leaves his 
wife for an hour on his yacht, when the 
Baron turns up. The bad German captures 
the yacht, and Mrs. Stanley Hay, too. The 
unfortunate husband and M. P. receives an 
anonymous communication and hurries off 
to Liesbaden, the capital of Liguria. If 
you cannot find Liguria, it is because your 
map is not up to date. One day there is 
a grand function in Liesbaden. Hay, in a 
melancholy mood, watches the show. The 
King is driving out, accompanied by his 
daughter, the Princess. Rumor says that 
the Princess has been very ill, and for a 
long time. Think of Hay’s amazement 
when he recognizes in her Supreme High- 
ness Mrs. Stanley Hay. The Baron is also 
in evidence, and his real name is the Prince 
Otho von Leipzen. The presence of the 
Englishman is distasteful to the Prince. 
He is not to be foiled. He lays a trap for 
the M. P. Hay is captured, and all kinds 
of things are offered him if he will give 
up his wife. Berenice’s papa, the King, is 
a real comedy potentate. Prince Otho takes 
Hay into a wood, and there is a file of 
soldiers ready to shoot him. His crime is 
that terrible German one of lese majesté. 
Now, Bertie Sellinger comes to the front. 
He lets himself loose. He pumps in 
the lead as would have done Billy the 
Kid, and the entire outfit is wiped out. In 
the nick of time the castle where Berenice 
is a prisoner burns down. There is a res- 
cue, and to-day in England Mrs. and Mr. 
Stanley Hay are happy, and there is a baby. 
The romance “ The Presumption of Stan- 
ley Hay, M. P.,” is an amusing one, and if 
Hope told a flattering tale, so does Mr. 
Nowell Cay. 


“The Messages of the Prophetical and 
Priestly Historians," by Prof. John E. Mc- 
Fadyen of Knox College, Toronto, will 
come from the press of Charles Scribner's 
Sons this month. It is said to be a skillful 
Stimulating paraphrase of the historical 
literature of the Old Testament, which en- 
ables the reader of the Bible to grasp the 
ideas which impelled the Biblical historians 
to collect and arrange the data which they 
embodied in the Biblical histories. The 


prophetical and the priestly; and, by sim- 
ple ‘changes of type distinguishes editorial 
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DANTE IN AMERICA, 
saponns 


Story of the Formation of the So- 


ciety Bearing His Name. 

E OR more than 600 years the 
name of Dante has been ven- 
erated by the scholars of all 
nations, Notwithstanding bit- 
ter disappointments during 
his stormy life, there were 
responsive spirits, who, sit- 

ting at Dante’s feet, acknowledged him as 

master, and as one of the 


Olympian bards who sung 
Divine ideas below, 
Which always find us young, 
And always keep us so. 
His renown grew with the centuries, for 


he occupied the unique place of being one 


of the greatest of the world’s poets, and | 


at the same time the creator of Italian 
literature and the greatest voice of the 
Middle Ages. His sublime poem was “an 
embodiment of his epoch, a concrete study 
of the permanent problems, and an ex- 
pression of the eternal realities of life.” 


With wider scope in intellectual develop- | 


ment came deeper interest in the Divina 


Commedia; the number of the students of | 
Dante steadily increased, and within the | 


last twenty-five years the catalogue of 
Dantesque literature has multiplied seven- 
fold. 

In the month of December, 1880, a cir 
cular was issued in Cambridge, Mass., and 
distributed among the various followers of 
the Dante cult in the United States, sug- 
gesting the formation of a society for the 
encouragement of the study of the great 
Italian's life and work. In the following 
February Longfellow, who had consented 
to accept the Presidency of the society, re- 
ceived the proposed members at his home. 
At that meeting, and at subsequent ones 
held at the house of Prof. Charlies Eliot 
Norton, the organization of the present 
Dante Society was completed. During term 
time it had been the privilege of some of 
the Harvard students to attend informal 
meetings for the reading of 
Commedia at Prof. Norton's house, Mr. 
John Woodbury of Boston, who has long 
been associated with the society, in writing 
to me of its inception, arising out of these 
meetings, says: 


I need not tell you how delightful or 
how valuable these occasions were to those 
who were present. The reading and com- 
ment usually occupied an hour. Mr. Norton 
first translated into English the canto of 
the evening and we followed the Italian 
text. Even now, when I read his published 
translation, I seem to hear the tones of his 
voice. For the moment we were masters 
of la age and style in listening to what 
seem a literal rendition of the original 
without the loss of form or rhythm. Then 
came comment on each word or line of the 
canto needing explanation, drawn from an 
inexhaustible store of literary, historical, 
and artistic information. A few questions 
from students followed and study was over, 
and then came general conversation for an 
all too short fifteen or twenty minutes, 
when another delightful evening passed 
into remembrance. Those Dante evenings, 
I am sure, are by many Harvard men still 
remembered as unique in their college expe- 
riences. It was not strange that enthusi- 
asm was awakened in a few of us to start 
a society in college to encourage Dante 
study. As I now remember, it was on my 
return to Cambridge for work in the Law 
School that Dr. Knapp, now a member of 
the Dante Council and my classmate, now 
Prof. Hart of Harvard, came to my room 
in Gray's Hall and suggested such a course. 
We determined to consult Mr. Norton, who 
at once favored the idea of a society, but 
encouraged us to proceed on a broader plan 


than that of a society of undergraduates. | 
his | 
Dante library to Harvard College Library | 
| the second stanza she proposes to barter 


He told us of his intention to give 
| and of the desirability of providing for ad- 
ditions to it Of modern works as they ap- 
ared. When he told us he would ask Mr. 
songfellow to be our first President and 
Mr. Lowell to accept the office of Vice 


President and would himself act as one of | 


— | 
he re- | have no pity. 


the council, I think nothing but his 
courtesy gave us courage to go on. 
rts tell of the progress of the society, 


ut they cannot tell or record the interest | 


which these three great Dante scholars, 
Longfellow, Lowell, and Norton, showed in 
the effort to do something toward encour- 
aging American Dante scholarship. Our 


first meeting was at Mr. Longfellow’'s, and | 


later Mr. Lowell, as our second President, 
received us at Elmwood. That wonderful 
study of Mr. Norton's still continued to at- 
tract us on the evening of the third day of 
the third week in May. Mr. Longfellow 
gave us a copy of the then unpublished 
manuscript of Imola’s “Comment on the 
Inferno "; Mr. Lowell added many valuable 
books to the collection, and Mr. Norton 
from the beginning has been the society's 
main stay. Without their aid I doubt if 
the society would have been created, but 
the remembranee of what they have done 
will make it certain that the society will 
continue to carry out, according to the abil- 
ity of its members, the purposes for which 
they desired to have it exist. 


Tt was due to Mr. Longfellow’s kindly in- 
terest in my own youthful work on 
“Dante” that I became one of the ear- 
liest members of the new society. Unfor- 
getable are the hours I spent at Mr. Long- 
fellow’s house, either with him in his study 
or under the trees he used to cali his 
cathedral, listening to the burning words 
of love and admiration for the great Italian 
poet. A few years later, In London, on 
meeting Mr. Lowell, I found him equally 
interested-in our society, of which he be- 
came President after Mr. Longfellow's 
death. Memorable to me also ts the first time 
I had the pleasure of attending one of the 


the Divina | 





blance to the younger portraits. of 
Dante. This flattering remark, so kindly 
intended, naturally caused every pair of 
masculine eyes to turn in my direction, 
and I was thankful for the reading of the 
Secretary’s report, which diverted the at- 
tention of the members to other channels, 
Prof. Norton’s deep knowledge of Dante's 
work, and the happy manner in which his 
remarks were clothed, lent a fresh Interest 
to whatever was discussed during the 
evening, and in attending other meetings 
in after years, the impression but grew as 
to how much we all owed to the individuali- 
ty he had expended upon the society. 

The influence of the Dante Society has 
extended beyond its immediate members. 
Its yearly reports record the additions to 
Dantesque literature, induced by it, and as 
| Prot. Norton himself said in a letter to me 
lately: “ Dr. Fay’s Concordance of the Di- 
vina Commedia is the great monument of 
the soclety, and ample justification for its 
existence. The Concordance is an invalua- 
ble work for all students of the poem, and 
| its work has been fully recognized in Eu- 
rope 

Keeping abreast as we do of European 
culture, we can take our stand with the 
lovers of Dante in the Old World, who de- 
light in expounding the noble beauty of the 
immortal commedia, and ever keep a place 
in their hearts for the dark-browed poet 
who suffered centuries ago, when he wrote 





| for all humanity of 


“ L'Amor che muove il sole e l'altre stelle,” 
HELOISE DURANT ROSE 





A Ballade of 1837. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
I notice a writer in a recent issue of 


| THe SaTuRDAY Review tries to give some 


account of the old ballad, “ Shule, Shule, 
Shule, Agra.”” The stanza he quotes must 
be from a parody on the original ballad 
He also speaks of it as having been intro- 
duced into New York in 1862 or 1863. The 
present writer heard what purports to be 
the original ballad sung by Irish emigrants 
as early as 1837. The form in which it was 
| then sung is the old ballad in a moderm™ 


| 
| dress. So the original Gaelic version must 


be much older, It is a lament of a peasant 
girl because her lover was forced to go to 
war, and is as follows: 


I'll go to yonder grassy hill, 

There I will sit and cry my fill, 
Till every tear would stir a mill, 
They took my as mag for a soldier. 
Shule, shule, shule, Agra, 

Shule, mavourneen, shule, Aragh, 
My lovely lad to the war must go, 
They took my Johnny for a soldier. 





| sword and shield, 


I'll sell my distaff and my reel, 

I'll also sell my spinning wheel, 
And buy my lad a sword and shield. 
My Johnny must go for a soldier. 
Shule, shule, shule, Agra, 

Shule, mavourneen, shule, Aragh, 
My lovely lad to the war must go, 
They took my Johnny for a soldier. 


I'll dye my skirt and mantle red, 

All round this world I'll beg my bread. 
My love and I can never wed, 

They took my Johnny for a soldier. 
Shule, shule, shule, Agra, 

Time alone can ease nly woe, 

My lovely lad to the war must go, 
They took my Johnny for a soldier 


It is a sad and shameful truth, 

That Kings and Princes have no ruth 
Oh, what care they for love or youth, 
They took my Johnny for a soldier. 
Shule, shule, shule, Agra, 

Time alone can ease my woe, 

My lovely lad to the war must go, 
They took my Johnny for a soldier. 


As was before said, it will be seen that 
this is an old ballad in modern dress. In 
her spinning apparatus for arms for her 
lover. It is not a gun or pistol, but a 
the arms of the Middle 
Again, the singer charges the taking 
lover to Kings and Princes, who 
This plainly indicates that 
the ballad is much older than the form of 


Ages 
of her 





| The 


language in which it is given here, so that, 
although a parody of the song may have 
been introduced into New York in 1862 or 
1863, the song is much older than that. 
The years 1862 and 1863 were war times. 
civil war of 1861 was then waxing 
fierce and bloody. What would be more 
natural than for ballad mongers to hunt up 


|} an old song and dress it up for such an oc- 


casion? CC. BE. McDONALD. 
New York, Sept. 4, 1901. 


TO THOSE INTERESTED IN 
COUNTRY LIFE. 


In November we shall begin the 
publication of a new and a very 


| beautiful magazine called Coun/ry 


Life in America, of which Liberty H. 
Bailey, the best authority in this 
field, will be the editor. 





Our reason for making this an- 
| nouncement so far in advance is this: 
| We look the readers of this 
| column of The Times as friexds in- 


annual meetings. I was met at the door by | 


the announcement that I was the only lady 
who had braved the rainstorm to be pres- 
ent. My inclination to retrace my steps 
was overcome by the graceful suggestion 
of Prof. Norton, our host, that he would 
admit his daughter to keep me in coun- 
tenance among the masculine members. 
On entering the famous study, I encoun- 
tered the gaze of what in my youthful con- 
fusion seemed an endless row of professors 
and students. After the formal introduc- 
tions and we were seated, my embarrass- 
ment was increased by Prof. Norton re- 
marking that he felt highly honored by the 
attendance of one who was evidently a 
lineal descendant of the great poet, not 
only indicated by my name, as Dante was, 
of course, as we all knew, merely a con- 
traction of the poet’s family name Du- 











‘FE ETERNAL CITY. 
Coemcaal 
Hall Caine’s Explanation of Its 


Meaning ard Purpose. 

LONDON, Aug. 28—Hearing that Mr. 
Hall Caine was in London a representa~- 
tive of The Daily Mail called on him at 
Mr, Heinemann’s office, thinking he might 
offer some explanation of moot points fn 
“The Eternal City,” and obtained the fol- 
lowing interview: 

“TI am reluctant to speak,” he 
“much as in some respects I could wish 
to do so, My book if it is properly done 
ought to speak for itself. It should re- 
quire no explanation or defense from me. 

“Are you satisfied with tts reception?’ 


said, 


I asked. 

“At the hands of the public—yes, more 
than satisfied.” 
" “And the critics?” 

“TI have no right to complain. Some 


of the critics have been not only just but 
generous. Others have been in the high- 
est degree sympathetic I have no griev- 
ance, Even the adverse articles have only 
served to set up the electric current with- 


out which nothing ever succeeds in liter- 
ature, and they bave certainly not hurt 
me the very least.” 

“You see that, according to our Rome 


correspondent, the Pope has asked to have 
“The Eternal City " read to him,” 

“TT am much honored.” 

* His Holiness does not read English?” 

“No, and his new cameriere partecipante, 
a reads and speaks our lan- 
guage imperfectly. Probably Mons. Merry 
del Val will read the book to the Pope.” 

“You are prepared for the Pope's dis- 
approval—on the question of the temporal 
power, for example? ”’: 

* Naturally. The Pope feels deeply on 
the subject and is sensitive to all opposti- 
tion. A book which pictures a Pope aban- 
doning the temporal claims of the Papacy 
cannot be agreeeable to Leo XIII." 

* Your views are, I suppose, those of your 
David Rossi?" 

* Substantialty XIII. claims the 
temporal power for the free exercise of his 
apostolic To achieve that he would 


Portuguese, 


Leo 


mission 


require to have temporal power over the 
whole world The thing is an impossi- 
bility 

“ But Rossi opposes it also tn its funda- 


mental essence, as the last bulwark of ab- 
solutism 


What else is it? A Pope who is a king 


must be absolute. Such a thing as a con- 
stitutional Pope-King is an anomaly. It 
cannot exist. When, therefore, Leo XIII 


asks for the restoration of his temporal do- 
minion he asks the people of Rome to re- 
turn to a political condition In which they 
would have no powers in themselves. It is 
putting back by 500 years the clock which 
marks the progress of the world.” 

“ Yet Democrats like Archbishop Ireland 


- meas 2 oat a 








in America advocate the restoration of the H 


Pope's temporal power. How do you ac- 


count for that?" 
“I cannot account for it. Nobody can. It 
is one of the occult mysteries.” 


“Will your dream of the Pope abandoning 
the temporal claims ever come to pass?" 

‘Why not’ And who knows how soon? 
It is believed in Rome that Pius 1X. was 
at one inoment at the very point of propes- 
ings terms. And the strongest candidate for 


St. Peter's chair after Leo XIII. has been 
heard to say that the Church has never 
had thirty such peaceful and prosperous 


years as since It lost the temporal power 
“Will they put ‘The Eternal City’ 
the Index?" 
“TI don't 


on 


think so. The English consulter 
to the Index is Father David, the Fran- 
ciscan. I know a little of Father David. I 
corsulted him atout the confessional and 
embodied some of his learning in my book.” 
‘Isn't your teaching upon confession like- 
to give offense to Catholics? "’ 

“Only to those who know imperfectiy 
the teaching of their Church. The every- 
day confessor only knows that the seal of 
the confessional is inviolable. His theolog- 
ical textbooks tell him that in strong terms 
He rces that under no circumstances may 
the confessional be turned into a detective 
agency. That is enough for hn to think 
about, as a recent controversy in The Tab- 


ly 


let sufficiently shows. It is only in the 
rarest cases that the confessor is called 
upon to deal with confessions which affect 
the general welfare. He can then seek 
counsel,” 

“ But haven't you made the impression 
that in certain cases the seal may be 
broken; ' 

“No. But the seal affects the priest, not 


the penitent, and I have shown that where 
necessary to avert a great public calamity, 
the confessor not only can, but must call 
upon his penitent to reveal the dangerous 
facts to the proper authorities.” 

* But failing his power to do that?’ 

“He must do the thing himself, 
such a way as not to lead to the 
cation of the penitent.” 


but in 
identifi- 


“Is that the teaching of the Church?" 

ee the teaching of its leading theo- 
logians And it is Christian teaching. 
Without it the confessional would be an 
un-Christian institution, which in its re- 
gard for the sanctity of the individual 
soul could forget its duty to God, and be- 
come the silent accomplice of crime.’ 

Mr. Hall Caine, don't think Cath- 
olics have grounds of grievance against 
you for your portrait Pope who is a 
widower, with a son who is your hero?" 


is 


you 


of a 


‘I don't see where. It is neither impos- 
sible nor hurtful. Pius IX. might have 
married in his days as a Noble Guard. His 
wife might have died, and his son might 
have been spirited away from him. Then 
there is the care of Manning, a widower 


His name stood high in the first scrutiny of 


the Conclave which elected Leo XIII I 











Iam a 
} non-Catholic, but it is not my Protestant- 
| 


| so to speak, a study of Mazzini.” 


Wry : 
ee RN ne 





might mention a dear friend of my own, } 
Father F——, the Passienist. There is no 
reason why he should not be made Car- 
dinal, and being Cardinal he might become 
Pope. In that event the world would see 
a saintly and gifted Pontiff with two | 
grown-up daughters. What of it? Is there 
anything hurtful in the idea of marriage? 
Has celibacy the sanctity of dogma?” 


“But your plot works out through the 
Pope's domestic relations and the tragedy 
attaching to them, a fundamental change 
of papal policy that is intensely dramatic, 
but is it fair?” 

“Why not? It is the story of the great 
German ballad-the fragment about Hilde- 
brand. The Pope realizes that he is just 
as liable to error as other men, and hence 
the sequel.” 

“ But you appear to attack infallibility.” 

“No. But I do attack the ideal of im- 
peccabllity—quite a different thing. Hon- 
estly, the Catholic attitude to the person | 
of the Pope is repugnant to me. 


ism, so much as my citizenship which re- 
bels. To put a man into God's place is 
idolatry. I think some Catholics are con- 
stantly doing so.” 


“Some of your critics say your book 
is full of sensational impossibilities.” 
“My English critics. My Roman ones, 


' 
as you see, say it is not sensational enough. | § 


The changes of policy in Church and State 
which seem to be wild dreaming in Eng- 
land sound like commonplaces in Rome.” 
“Do you in ‘The Eternal City’ set out 
to depict the present condition of Italy?” 
“No. I use a goed deal of Italian ma- 
terial—the Milan riots, the attempts on the | 
life of the late King, the Crispi policy, the 
Rudini policy, the Pelloux policy, the press 


laws, the public safety decree, the prison 
scandals, the Accerito case, and much be- 
sides. But Italy is only the necessary 
springboard for a plunge into the uni- | 
versal."’ 

“I presume you have consciously taken 
liberties with Italian affairs?" 


“Great liberties. When I describe the ab- 
adication of the King, I am not thinking | 
merely of the personal abdication of King 
Victor Emmanuel, but of the hour of the 
downfall of the monarchical In 
the same way the description of the Pope's 
abandonment of the temporal power has | 
no reference to Leo XIII. It is intended to 


system 





depict the crisis at which the Church will | 
see that henceforth it must devote itself 
entirely to its spiritual mission."’ 


“Then ‘The Eternal City’ is first of all 
a dream?" 

“J have no objection to that way of put- 
ting it.” 

ek 
universal republic, 


of course Mazzini's dream of a 
and your man Rossi is, 


is 





‘He is intended to be a younger and | 
later Mazzini, without the revolutionary 
methods, and with such differences 
might have appeared in the great Italian if 
he had been born half a century later.” 


as | 


} 

“Your eritics are saying your politics are 
not to be seriously considered and that the | 
picture paint of future time is a | 
mere Utopia.” | 
“Didn't they say the same Mazzini |; 
himself’ Look at Farini’s History trans- 
Mr. Gladstone. The lofty ridicule 
hopes is almost humorous. | 


you a 


to 


lated by 
of Mazzini's 


Yet half of Mazzini’s Utopia has already | 
come to pass.”’ 

“You honestly believe in David Rossi's 
charter for yourself 7” 

“—* oo" 


“And you accept the Lord's Prayer as a 
guide for the nation as well as for the in- 
dividual.”’ 

“Indeed, yes. I think that part of it 
which deals with temporal affairs turns a 
flood of light on the world of men, and is 


good as politics as well as good as re- 
ligion.”’ | 
“You really believe that nations could | 
be ruled by it?” 
“Is it so very brave to say Ido? Have 


read Prof. Hanarck’s great book—his 
in Berlin? He deals at length 
with the Lord's Prayer and says: ‘Some 
of us who are not to be dismissed as 
dreamers regard the fulfillment of its pre- 
dictions as something more than a mere 
Utopia.’ "’ 


you 
lectures 


‘So the deepest thing in ‘The Eternal 
City’ is really your dream of a Europe in 





which national barriers will be broken 
down, war abolished, and patriotism it- | 
self superseded by the broader spirit of | 
the brotherhood of man ?"’ | 

“That is so. And in the face of the | 
signs of the times, leading on with tre- | 
mendous strides to that great end, I am | 


not afraid of the cheap sneers of the peo- | 
ple who see nothing more than the step | 
beneath their feet, and when they read a 
book must read it with a microscope."’ 

“The people who have read ‘The Eter- 
nal City’ with a microscope call it melo- 
dramatic. Do they mean that it deals with 
these large hopes and expectations ?"’ 

“If the breadth of incident and outlook in 
my book lays it open to the charge of be- 


ing melodramatic I have no reason to com- | 
plain In that sense the most melodra- | 
matic thing in life is life itself. The drama ! 
of the nineteenth century, with its won- | 
derful and almost miraculous changes in 
the status of man, is a hundredfold more 


melodramatic 
to offer.” 

When is it to be published in the 
States?" 


than anything I have dared 


United 


=" On Sept. 13, copyright being secured | 
already.”’ { 
“Have you any doubt of the American 
reception?” 
“Whatever America may think of the 
book as a novel, it will be strange if a | 
democratic country should wholly disap 
prove of the spirit of a romance which is | 
built on the principles of democracy | 


| proof of the fact 
| of John Keats has bibliographically over- 


} less 


| tation 
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A NEW 


gece 


NOVEL 


By the author of ‘“‘RALPH MARLOWE,” 


Dr. James Ball Naylor. 


A charming historical novel of 


the War of 1812, ofthe timesof 
Teeumsehand Tenskwatawa, Thé 
Prophet. At the instigation of 
the English, Tecumseh attempt- 
ed-to form a confederacy among 
the western tribes, which was 
defeated by the hasty action of 
ce brother The Prophet, during 
the 
resulting disastrously for the 
Shawnee Indians in the famous 
Battle of Tippecanoe. Romance 
is happily blended with the his- 
torical, and pathos is supplied 
through the trials and unhappy 


absence of the former, 


fate of the early heroine of the 


book, while the beautiful ward 


of The Prophet, the real heroine 
of the story, will keep the reader 
in keen expectancy until the 
closing chapter. The book also 
has a counterpart of the talka- 
tive Jep Tucker, the yarn-spin- 
ner of “‘ Ralph Marlowe,” in the 
veteran hunter, Joe Farley, with 


his quaint provincialisms 


and 


drollery. 


Handsomely Hlustrated, Cloth Bouad, Gold Stamped, i2m., $1.50 
ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE SAALFIELD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Akron, Ohio. 








JOHN KEATS. 


eo conc 
The Present Popularity of the Pcet 
Demonstrated. 


The recent auction season, full of many 
surprises, offered fresh and convincing 
that the magical name 


the names of a number of Vic- 
torian authors far more highly honored 
and deeply revered by the collectors of 
the last decade. Ten years ago his three 
books could be pffrchased for a few pounds 
each in England—from ££ to £8—and for 
than those sums in this country. A 
quarter of a century ago either of the three 
could have been obtained for about 30 


shadowed 


| shillings, and In 1842, when Richard Henry 


Horne called upon the English public to 
set aside ‘‘the thin gruel of Kirke White” 
and put to their lips “the pure Greek wine 
of Keats’’ their combined value was not 
one-third of that sum. Shortly after the 
poet's death his ‘“‘misdirected” and “unripe” 
verse was gathering the dust that has 
long since covered the quarterilies that 
sneered and sought to slay. 


Keats himself did not foresee his future 
fame. “If I should die,’ he said, in 
of the most personal of poets’ letters, “I 
have left no immortal work behind me, 
but I have loved the principle of beauty in 
all things, and if I had time 1 would have 
made myself remembered.” This remarka- 


one 


ble letter, written at Wentworth Place, 
Hampstead, to Fanny Brawne, was sold 


publicly in 1886 for £32 and privately in 1887 
for $250, and is now in this country, where 
we have such a wealth of Keats material— 
manuscripts, autograph letters, and presen- 
The original manuscript of 
‘Poems by Two Brothers,”’ lingered, unap- 
preciated, in New York for a space and 
then went back to England to remain, but 
we need not regret its absence, for Amer- 
ien possesses ‘‘ Endymion’’ and “ Lamia,”’ 
in the poet's autograph, the one bringing 
£695 and the other £305 March 10, 1897, in 
London. Those prices would very probabliv 
be largely exceeded to-day. 


copies 


In 1895 Mr. Foote’s fine copy of Keats's 
Poems,’ 18) h first book, in boards, 
uncut, sold for *!40. Two years previously 
the same copy had fetched £23 10s. in Lon- 
don, being the only perfect copy in this | 
condition sold since 1887. In 1896, at fhe 
‘“Crampon'"’ sale, a copy in similar condi- 
tion, once Thomas Love Peacock’'s, sold 
low for £21 10s., but this was not alto- 
gether a genuine book auction, and the 
price is not seriously to be regarded 
French's copy, rebound by Zaehnsdorf, 
| fetched $200 this Spring, while Mr 
Arnold's, given by Keats to his friend, 
John Byng Gattie, brought $500, and a 
choice copy, boards, uncut, and with orig- 
inal label, presented by the poet to the 


| sisters of John Hamilton Reynolds, brought 


£125 July 1, at Sotheby's. The latter is, of 


course, the record price Frederickson 's 
remarkable cop) boards, uncut, which 
brought $3800 in 1897, had sold for only $120 
at the Ives sale in 1891. It was a presenta- 
tion copy from Keats to Thomas Richards, 
ind on a fly leaf was an original manu 
script sonnet by Leigh Hunt, “On Receiv- 
ing a Crewn of Ivy from J. K.,"" dated 
- ee nee onaseesees — 


March 2, 1817. 
close to $1,000. 
The Johnson copy of Keats's second book, 
“ Endymion,” 1818 though in the original 
binding, fetched $22 in this city in 1800, and 
Hunfs, also, boards, uncut, sold for $21 in 
Boston in 1891. Foote’s, same condition, 
and with four lines of manuscript in the 
poet’s autograph, brought $60 in 1895. Max- 
well's, also boards, uncut, and with a letter 
to Jane Reynolds and five stanzas of “ Sor- 
row’ inserted, brought $100 a few months 
later. Frederickson's copy, rebound, but 
bearing this inscription: “‘G. Keats, from 
his affectionate brother, the Author,” sold 
for $150 in 1897, to Harry B. Smith, the 
librettist, whose e@ollection contains many 
volumes remarkable for their personal in- 
terest. That copy to-day would be a safe 
investment at three times $150. French’s 
copy, in half cloth, (mot original boards, as 
described,) brought $165 in April, and the 
Arnold sale brought forward a lovely copy, 
boards, uncut, paper label, which fetched 
only $150, though this is the record price 
for a copy in the original binding. July 1 
of this year the copy given by Keats to 
Mrs. Reynolds sold for £42 in London. The 
Foote price of $62.50 for Keats's third book, 
“Lamia, Isabella,"" &c., 1820, remained for 
five years the record for a fine uncut copy. 
On April 19, 1900, a copy in the same 
dition brought £19 15s. in London, another, 
as good, selling for £20 10s. last December. 
French's first copy, bound by Cobden-San- 
derson, sold for $250, and his second copy, 


Its present value would be 


con- 


called exceptional, with the original man- 
uscript of Stanzas 19, 20, 21, and 22 in- 


serted, brought $375, the record price. 
Arnold's, equally fine, fetched $215. 
The Townley Greek autograph collection, 
sold July 1, 1901, at Sotheby's, included two 
letters and four manuscripts of Keats. The 
most important of the latter was the “ Ode 
to the Nightingale,"’ on four pages, entirely 
in his autegraph, for which £1065 was paid, 
the largest price yet given for any single 
poem of the poet. Mr. Arnold possessed 
the letter-journal which Keats wrote to the 
wife of his brother George, Jan. 13, 15, 


Mr. 





and 27, 1820. The sum of $300 was realized 
by this treasure, while the complete manu- 
script of the poem to Charles Cowden 
Clarke, dated 1816, brought & rhis 
Was probably the first time that a com- 
plete manuscript of a poem by Keats was 
| ever offered at an American auction. The 
+ price paid for it was disappointingly low, 


when the interest of the poem is considered. 


| 
Ten years ago, however, it might not have 
brought $50, and the Arnold price is elo- 
quently suggestive of the interest now 
| taken in Keats, whose three volumes of 
immortal music are treasured to-day be- 
| cause of the poetry they contain. Usually 
} it is the case that a great poet's early and 
| suppressed trivialities or privately printed 
| trifles of later years are the more valuable 
of his productions 


ROBERT F. RODEN. 


| “ Dolly Dialogues, by Anthony Hope, 
| published by Henry Holt & Co., has been 
augmented by the author with four new 
| comineiaee The new edition will be 
| presented uniform with the Holt edition of 
The Prisoner of Zenda Rupert of 

| Hentzau,” and Father Stafford,’ and will 
| be illustrated with pen and ink drawings 


| by Howard Chandler Christy. 
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BOOKS AND MEN, 
diated 
The announcement of a 
forthcoming novel from the 
pen of the author of “ My 
Friends and I," from the press of Charles 
Scribner's Sons, may be a literary event of 
no small importance. It will be called 
“Stephen Calinari.” Its scene is laid in 
england and Constantinople during the pe- 
riod of the Russo-Turkish war, some Iinct- 
dents of which have their part in the devel- 
opment of the character of the hero of the 
story. Its psychological purpose is the study 
of the conflict of natures in a character half 
Oriental, half English, and it is sympathet- 
ically accomplished. The action is rapid 
and very dramatic, the character drawing 
bold and effective, and the dénouement log- 
ical and satisfying. It may be remembered 
that the author, Julian Sturgis, is one of the 
sons of Russell Sturgis of Boston, the head 
of the famous London banking house of Bar- 
ings. Though he has lived most of his life 
in England, having moved there with his 
parents while a boy, he is very well known 
to many in this country, personally, and 
especially through his writings of some 
years ago, distinguished as they were by 
unusual discernment and psychological in- 
sight united with a rare felicity of ex- 
pression. His “ My Friends and I" was a 
very impressive study from a psychological 
point of view, pleasing in style, and rather 
remarkable for the period in which it was 
produced; and many believed that literary 
greatness awaited this young and careful 
analyst. But Mr. Sturgis did not cultivate 
public applause, and though he wrote many 
sketches, essays, and songs during the few 
years following, he made no special effort 
to secure a grip upon a broad popularity, 
though he was making rapid way in the 
keen appreciation of the discriminating. 
Then came a silence of some years, now to 
be broken by the appearance of a full- 
fledged modern novel. 
sel 
It may be recalled 
A New Ro-nance by that about & couple 
Frank R. Stockton. of years ago a book 


was published by the Macmillan Company 
called “ Pirates and Buccaneers of Our 
Coast,” by Frank R. Stockton. One chap- 
ter in it concerned itself with a “ Green- 
horn Pirate.” It is this amateur pirate, 
otherwise Major Stede Bonnet, which has 
given the author of “ Rudder Grange,” 
“The Lady or the Tiger,”’ &c., inspiration 
for a new story, which will begin its serial 
run in Collier’s Weekly next week under 
the title ‘‘Kate Bonnet; or, the Romance 
of a Pirate’s Daughter,” with illustrations 
by A. L. Keller. Bonnet was an English 
gentleman, residing in Barbados. He was 
respectable and fairly wealthy, but, seized 
with an uncontrollable desire 40 become a 
pirate, he bought a ship and put to sea. 
He had an unusual amount of success for 
an amateur, until he was finally captured 
by Blackbeard, the dean of the pirate guild, 
and marooned. In the meantime Kate Bon- 
net, his daughter, set out with a search 
expedition to find her father. Such is some 
of the material which, it may be sure, Mr. 
Stockton has woven into a most amusing 
tale. For him history, cruel and inhuman 
although its actuality may have been, ts al- 
ways humorous in retrospect; while his 
power of visualization is such that the 
things of which he writes produce the il- 
lusion of truth, even if no one would ever 
think of calling them realistic. 
wun 
. The many admirers of that 
George W. versatile writer of, the vld 
Cable. south, George W. Cable, will 
be glad to learn that a new volume from 
his pen ‘will shortly make its appearance 
in book form, without previous serial pub- 
lication, from the press of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. It will bear the title “ The 
Cavalier.” Mr. Cable sets the scene for bis 
story during the Summer of 1863 in Copiah 
County, Miss., a region which was at that 
time fought over, back and forth, by the 
scouts of both the Confederate and Federal 
Armies. The hero of his story is Ned Ferry, 
the chief of Ferry’s Confederate scouts, 
and the heroine ts Charlotte Oliver, a Con- 
federate newspaper correspondent, who was 
of great service to the leaders of that re- 
gion by furnishing them with valuable in- 
formation. It may be recalled that in his 
youth Mr. Cable was for a time in the Con- 
federate Army, and his vivid recollections 
of his own experiences evidently have fur- 
nished him with much materia! for this stir- 
ring narrative. The tale is one of sharp 
dramatic action, as well as one full of that 
poetic sentiment which is the charm of 
Mr. Cable's novels. The dramatic crises of 
the tale, it is believed, will give fullest 
salisfactior to that body of novel readers 


Julian 
Sturgis. 


to whom “the story” is the’ chief thing.. 


In addition, the art of a fiction writer, of 
which Mr. Cable has been for so many 
years master, is used at its fullest develop- 
ment to tell probably the best tale that 
Mr Cable has ever devised. “ The Cava- 
lier’ appears to have every inspiration for 
taking its place as one of the greatest 
novels of the South in the civil war, as well 


The high position that the writer's father 
held at Constantinople gave the son a close 
insight into the personality of one of the 
least known of modern rulers, so far as 
personality is concerned. It is unnecessary 
to say that the author has long since left 
the domain of the Sultan of Turkey, and 
he is now a member of the Young Turk 


Party and a resident of Paris. He was | 


formerly a correspondent of The London 
Chronicle and sub-correspondent of The 
London Times at Constantinople That the 
influence of Abdul-Hamid extends beyond 
his own kingdom is shown, however, by 
the fact that this book was recently sup- 
pressed in Copenhagen. 
persistence of Turkey, and the importance 
of the Sultan in European politics as shown 
by the German Emperor's efforts at affil- 
jation, add weight to this curious story 
of the Sultan's rise to power, his strange 
daily life and personal habits. The various 
details practically unknown to the world 


are of special interest as illustrations of | 


the actual character of a man with vast 


power and capable of causing the most | 
serious complications in world politics. This } 


intimate history will help the reader to bal- 
ance the conflicting opinions that have 
been expressed of the Sultan, ranging from 
Gladstone's phrase, ‘‘ The Great Assassin,” 
to the comparatively rose-colored views of 
him as an amiable ruler, much harassed 
by rebellious Armenians and unreasonably 
persistent creditors. The prospect of the 
changes likely to be evolved by the East- 
ern question before much time passes en- 
hances the value of this book. The illus 
trations, which are numerous and interest- 
ing, Include an actual sketch of the Sultan 
that will be found strangely at variance 
with the much earlier retouched portraits 
that usually pass as recent likenesses. 


The Tristram blood and the 
Anthony Tristram ways are in themselves 
Hope. sufficient to make Anthony 
Hope’s new novel, " Tristram of 
Bient,"”" which has just come from the 
press of McClure, Phillips & Co., original 
and interesting. Harry Tristram is a pecu- 
liar character who is the victim of circum- 
stances which are even more peculiar. The 
trouble all begins with an out-of-date 
and peculiar Russian custom. Russia, 
still clings to the old Julian calen- 
dar, and is already twelve days behind the 
rest of the civilized world. And what a 
difference these twelve days make in the 
life of Harry Tristram! A marriage be- 
comes illegal, a birth is not recognized by 
the law, and Tristram of Blent, proud with 
the pride of centuries, is in danger of losing 
both lands and name. “ But it’s the blood 
that makes the right, and not the law,” 
says this Tristram, and forthwith begins 
a cool and cunning fight for “ what is his.” 
Then a woman comes, and, as is a woman's 
unconscious way, produces new complica- 
tions. She is a Tristram, too, and for the 
creation of odd situations a pair of Tris- 
trams would be hard to equal. Finally the 
solution comes—with the woman, and just 
as we are about to exclaim, as the people 
do in the story, “Oh, you Tristrams!” 
Anthony Hope ends it all in the most sat- 
isfactory manner imaginable. Depiction of 
character has never been considered one 
of Anthony Hope's strong points, and 
whether he has demonstrated his ability 
in this direction in his latest work remains 
for his readers to say. 
aos 
The Fortnightly Review 
H. G, Wells is running a series of arti- 
on the Futare cies by H. G. Wells, en- 
of Literature. titled “ Anticipations.” In 
his current paper the au- 
thor of “The War of the Worlds” has 
something to say, in his usual anticipatory 
vein, about literature. He encourages us 
to believe that the days of the “ greatest 
selling "’ book are numbered. He writes: 
Already this is becoming apparent enough. 
The literary “‘ boom,” for example, affected 
the entire eT public of the early nine- 
teenth century; it was a figure of speech 
that “every one” was reading Byron, or 
puzzling about the Waverley mystery, that 
first and most successful use of the un- 
known author dodge. The booming of 
Dickens, too, forced him even into the re- 
luctant hands of Omar’s FitzGerald. But 
the factory siren voice of the modern 
“ boomster " touches whole sections of the 
reading public no more than foghorns go- 
ing down the Channel. One would as soon 
think of Skinner’s Soap for one’s library 
as So and So's me suc- 
cess. Instead of “every one” talking of 
the Great New Book, quite considerable 
numbers are shamelessly admitting they 
don’t read that sort thing. One gets 
used to literary booms, just as one gets 
used to motor cars; they are no longer mar- 
velous, universally significant things, but 
merely something that goes by with much 
unnecessary noise leaves a faint of- 
fense in the air. Distinctly, we segregate. 
And while no one dominates, while, for all 
this bawling, there are really no great au- 
thors of imperial dimensions—indeed, 
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The Great God Success. 


By JOHN GRAHAM, 


A striking novel with a modern journalist as the hero. 
is a most original work. Nothing like it has ever been done. 


This 
It 


is evident from the knowledge the author shows of his subject 
that it is written by a journalist of experience. He throws a 
limelight upon what is commonly called 


“Yellow Journalism” 


without either abusing it or praising it. 


He simply tells the 


truth and tells it in a most striking way. 
it ts mot a Henry Raymond or a Horace Greeley that be writes about, but the young 
newspaper man of to-day who gets $25,000 a year salary, lives at clubs, and speculates 


tn Wall Street. 
well Mr. Grabam_ bas put bim on paper. 
12mo, 


The Seven 


cloth ° ° 


Everybody knows ai least one such man. 


‘Buy ibe book and see bow 
$1. 50 


OUSES. 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND, 


Author of 


“A King’s Pawn.” 


This is a romance of chivalrous love and priestly intrigue, with 
a most striking description of the plague in a provincial French 


town. The plot is fresh. 


The characters are well drawn, and 


the work is thoughtfully written, and instead of going over 

familiar ground the author breaks away to Italy, and therefore 

one gets a blending of the French and Italian schoo's of ro- 

mance that is far superior to the mere imitation of Dumas. 
With a Frontisplece by A. Forrestier. 


12mo, cloth ° ° 


net $1.30 


Postpaid . ° $1.42 


The Striking Hours. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTsS. 


An interesting collection of strong stories. 


The scene is 


laid in Devonshire, the same country that was the scene of the 


author’s popular 


‘*Children of the Mist.’’ 


The stories are 


written with all Mr. Phillpotts’s remarkable power. 


12mo, cloth « 
For Sale by 


‘ é . ‘ $1.50 
All Booksellers. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY. 


tion américaine A la conference de la Haye. 
Ce jour-lA, le fameux concert a cessé 
d’étre européen.” Prof Hauser does not 
blame us for wanting to control any new 
isthmian thoroughfare between the Atlan- 
tie and the Pacific. “Ils voudront avoir 
entre leurs mains la clef de cette nouvelle 
porte du Grand Océan, munir de défenses 
solides le ve&tibule avancé de cette porte, 
c'est-Aa-dire la méditerranée américaine. 
C’est pour cela qu'il leur fallait Porto Rico; 
c'est pour cela qu'il leur fait dans Cuba 
‘libre,’ une station de charbon, peut- 
@étre un port de guerre, en tout cas l'assur- 
ance qu’aucune puissance étrangére ne 
pourra se servir de Cuba comme d'une 
base d’opérations; c’est pourquoi il leur 
faudra peut-étre, un jour ou l'autre, des 
Antilles encore; c'est pourquoi ils ont inter- 
dit A l’Angleterre le sol du Vénézuéla, et 
qu’ils montrant si peu de h&te A ratifier la 
convention Hay-Pauncefote.” Ten years 
ago such an article would not and could 
not have been written. The game of world 
politics was then European. We hardly 
realize in America as fully as do European 
publicists that now, and through us, no 
one continent holds the players. 


In his new volume of Amer- 
ican impressions Mr. Andrew 
Iredale gives us one or two 
points about books which one might expect 
from a man who loved them. Considerable 
attention is given to the Congressional Li- 
brary in Washington. There the author of 
“An Autumn Tour in the United States 
and Canada” is taken into the sanctum 
sanctorum of the institution, where the 
rarest and most valuable books are con- 
served. He says: “I was much amused 
when told the story of one book which was 
handed to me for my inspection. It con- 
tained the autogray* of a famous English 
novelist. When Mr. :\all Caine was inspect- 
ing the library two years ago he took one 
of his own books and wrote his name in it. 
That volume is now actually in the holy of 
holies.” 

*,* Last Saturday a new Ruskin museum 
was opened at Coniston, including many in- 
teresting items contributed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Severn and Mr. W. G. Collingwood. 
It will be recalled that to Mr. Collingwood, 
the well-known editor and biographer of 
Ruskin, was due the organization of the 
Ruskin Exhibition held in Coniston last 
Summer. And now comes a French critic, 
cited by Le Journal des Débats, M. 
Brunhes, who declares that Ruskin's edu- 
cation was “like that of most English- 
men, more Biblical than classical, and his 
admiration for the Scriptures grew as his 
faith in them lessened.” We simply quote 
the dictum of M. Brunhes here because it 
is likely to inspire an animated controversy. 

*,* The name of the late Sir Walter Be- 
sant’s last novel, announced under the title 
of “The Way Out,” has been changed to 
“The Other Way,” as “The Way Out” 


Brief 
Personals, 


dent at Tien-Tsin. On a recent visit to 
Hsiku he had his right arm dislocated at 
the shoulder by an explosion. The proof 
sheets of his new book, “ China in Con- 
vulsion,” are, therefore, coming in slowty 
to his publishers, the Fleming H. Revell 
Company. The book will give not merely 
the experiences of the siege, but a survey 
of the causes that led to the outbreak and 
of the conditions which followed it, all told 
in the peculiarly vivid and sympathetic style 
which has made “ Chinese Characteristics ” 
and “ Village Life in China” so popular. 
The book will be in two handsome volumes, 
fully illustrated, and provided with original 
and accurate maps, 

*,.*Prof. J. W. Jenks of Cornell Univer 
sity, who is very prominent among those 
who are laboring for a settlement of the 
Steel strike, is perhaps better known to 
the reading public as the author of “ The 
Trust Problem,” recently published by Mc- 
Phillips & Co., than as the expert 
agent of the United States Industrial Com- 
mission, and consulting expert of the United 
States Department of Labor. 


*."Dr. W. A. P. Martin has just received 
satisfactory assurances from Prince Ching 
that the Chinese Imperial University, of 
which the doctor is President, shall be re- 
opened. This should give added interest 
to the new book by Dr. Martin, soon to be 
brought out by the Fleming H. Revell 
Company under the title of “The Lore of 
Cathay.” It is probably no exaggeration 
to say that no Occidentalist knows that 
“lore” better than the veteran scholar 
and educator who has spent the greater 
part of his long, laborious life in the Far 
East. 

*,*"' The Knights of the Cross,” Sien- 
kiewicz’s latest historical romance, has 
just been brought out in Italy, where “‘ Quo 
Vadis,"" as in other parts of Europe, has 
made a pronounced impression. A corre- 
spondent writes: “ ‘Quo Vadis’ In Italian 
is everywhere. There were ‘Quo Vadis’ 
candy boxes made like the book in Rome.” 
René Doumic, writing In The Fortnightly 
Review, remarks: “I think I shall have 
said all that is essential when I add that 
France, in common with other nations, still 
continues to enjoy ‘ Quo Vadis.’ ” 

*,.*It is understood that there is a possi- 
bility of another story by the author of 
“David Harum,"" which may appear as a 
posthumous book before the close of the 
year. 


Clure, 


“The Award of Justice,” by A. Maynard 
Barbour, is being issued by Rand, McNally 
& Co. It ts a tale of Western intrigue 
versus Eastern capital, colored by romance. 
The same house also announces “ The Owl 
and the Woodchuck,” by William Harold 
Neidlinger and Walter Bobbett, which 
clever conception of prose, music, and 
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EDWIN M 
How He Wrote His Famous Poem 
—-His Views on Writing. 
HSTERLEIGH, 8S. L., the home 
of the author of “ The Man 
With the Hoe,” is a delight- 
ful place when once reached, 
despite the fact that the set- 
tlement perpetuates the prin- 
ciples, if not the nomenclat- 
ure, of “ Prohibition Park,” its bafifismal 
name It ia popularly supposed to be an 
hour’s travel from the foot of Broadway, 
but it all depends upon whether you reach 


the ferry just in time to see the beat 
ewing gracefully out into the stream, and 
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URDAY, 


the Doubledav-McClure house: ‘We have 
already set to work on your book; it will be 
out In thirty days.’ I was more inexperi- 
enced then than I am now, so I thought if 
they had actually set to work on It, I might 
as well let them have it; so 1 telegraphed 
acceptance, and to the other firm that I 
had made other arrangements.” 

“What do you think, Mr. Markham,” I 
asked at leaving, “of editors’ custom of 


RK, SAT 


after them, and their works reflect the 
spirit of the time in which they were writ- 
ten. Well, the problem of the present age 
is the emancipation. of labor, and before 
that is accomplished the world ts likely to 
see such a struggle as it has never before 
witnessed, T don’t mean @ physical strug- 
gle in which blood will be shed, but it will 
be none the less intense. Painfully, slowly 
the workingman learned how to spell one 


word—namely, r-t-g-h-t, and now he haa’| ‘ editing’ one’s manuscript without permis- 
learned to add an ‘s’ to it. You and [| sion? If I am correctly informed, this was 
may not live to see the end of this mover | recently done to one of your poems by 


—~,"" and I mentioned a periodical of New 
York whose learned editor shows his knowl- 
edge of matters literary by speaking of Mr. 
Clemens as ‘ Mr.’ Twain. 

“How did you hear of that?” cried Mr. 


ment, although it may perliaps come much 
sooner than we expect; but it is sure to 
bring in its train a literary renascence that 
will have humanity entire as its study. For- 
merly literature concerned itself exclusives 


whether the trolley car at the island end | jy with Kings and Queens and lords and la- | Markham; “ who told you about it?” 
of the journey is blocked by one of the | dies, and if our interest was ever by any Like “our Washington correspondent,” 
numerous beer wagons that infest the | chance solicited for a peasant or man of | however, I was unfortunately not at liberty 


neighborhood. On the oceasion of my visit 


the people, he was certain In the end to | to’ reveal the sources of my information, 


to Westerleigh the former fate was re-| {urn out to be a prince in disguise. The | 4nd I left the poet wondering how news of 
served for me; the latter for Mr. Mark- | literature of the future may perhaps’ dis- this editorial presumption had leaked out. 
ham, who had been called to New York | cover that the workingman is the prince in | AS he explained, however, the correction 
to attend to certain details in the publica- | disguise.’ had confined itself to alterations In punctu- 
tion of his new volume, “ Lineoln and ation and to suggestions of metrical im- 


Other Poems,” that Is shortly to appear. 


“T always have a good excuse for being 


‘I think I can see some signs of a new 
provement 


“As a general rule,’ ‘he said, “ an editor 
\ 


literary movement in this country,” I said, 


although as yet perhaps only premonl- 





late,” he sald, shaking hands in cordial | , ry. Certainly, however, we have made _ ~ right to change a manuscript, espe- 

Western fashion when he had at last ar- : hemi dane: a % clally verse; it igs an impertinence. The 
one unmistakable advance in gaining a at - 

rived. ‘“ I was detained by beer, by a whole only possible exception Is in the case of an 


wagonload of it.” 
When you have met Mr. Markham, it Is 





broader choice of subjects, in emancipating 
. a J z utterly inexperienced writer, and even then 


selves from the restriction to the pure- 
ourselves fro . F he ought really to ask permission.” 


ly so-called ‘ literary’ subjects. 








to forgive him for having kept you ‘Yes, that is true,” replied Mr. Mark- WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK. 

W ing two hours He is big and hearty ham, and I think I can see an advance —— —— = 

m manner, at least, although in stature | 11.4 i the quality of the poetry one sees Complete Works of Keats,* 

mat itt e over average Size, in periodicals to-day. This, of course, is This new edition of Keats, which comes 
“That ts the coldest and most unsym-| 1+ 4 yoetical age, but undoubtedly more | to us in little volumes similar to those 
pathetic of all the grear poets,” I said, | oie read poetry nowadays and talk about | of the Dent Temple Classics, contains the 
pointing to the picture of Tennyson that it than a few years ago.” whole of the authors writings, together 
hangs near the entrance to his study door, “And yet what are the chances for a| with the main editorial features to be 
and thinking how much more concerned man to live exclusively by the writing of | found in the elaborate library edition pre- 
about the federation of the world my host poetry? How many men could do it?” sented by H. Buxton Forman, who also 
seemed than the man who wrote the ‘Well, I suppose perhaps six men in the | edits this Issue, ‘“ The plan,” we are told, 
sonorous line. (nited States might gain a modest livell- | “has been to gather together everything 
Mr. Markham lives in a cozy little house hood by verse at a pinch. I presume I] which could be found from the hamd of the 
on the left-hand side of the way a8 you | 1 n+ do it myself if 1 tried, but I certainly | poet, to establish the text as nearly as 
come from the trolley, just on the mits | | a not have done so until within a few | possible in accordance with what he wrot 
of civilization; beyond are the woods and years, since I wrote ‘The Man With the | or meant to write, to make no char 
the swamps and mosquito On the left Sioa: without record, to set out fully tn foot- 


of the entrance is the reception room, and 
beyond this toward the rear the pleasant 
aining room, with tts 


greenest of swards and 


outlook upon t 


i distant clump of 


forest patriarchs. 
“We always place guests at table so 
that they face that window,” said Mrs 


Markham, as she forced me willingly to 
submit to a second helping of some culinary 
production of her inventive genius; “ that’ 


our prize view.” 


b 























Above in the second story is the poet's | fell into my hands by accident, and I saw | © os ; : 

study, lined with books, which seem t that he had been grappling with the same cas Se odes of unsurpassing beauty 
have settled upon the dwelling lik h problems that had troubled my mind. The pid feeling. In the edition before us the 
locusts of Biblical fame; it must sarely | picture took deep hold on me, and one day | {"st volume includes & menor, poems 
be a difficult place in which to attept t { sat down and made a rough draft of a arg gal mi ang ee . Vol- 
write—voices of prose writers and poets | poem on the subject. I laid it aside, how- | “™ ae ost LamoMs and rupave Poems 
of to-day and yesterday rise tn chorus from ver, and for ten years did nothing with it. | & _—_ Lamia, Isabella, | ke. ; Volume 
the shelves in reminder of the sweets await- | But then in San Francisco, where I was a ane oe ey 
ing the sipping of “the bee mout): I iperintendent of Schools, I saw the origi ee) Essays and Baten: venme £3 , 
was fortunate enough to espy Imm: diately | nal of Millet, and in talking about the pict- A ceaseapee and Volume V., Letters, in- 
my host’s chiefest treasure—a beautiful | ure with a young friend of mine who is now | © uding also an exhaustive general index. 
three -volume edition of Keats, handy tc i Jiterary editor, he said to me, apropos of * 
his writing desk, and my admiration of the revious sociological discussions: ‘ There, Elizabeth Stoddard.* 
English Balder was an immediate passpor hat is the type of man you are in search It is good to have accessible in a neat li 
to Mr Markham’'s confidence. Frames if for your poem!’ So I hunted up the brary edition the novels of Elizabeth Stod 
on one of the walls hangs the origina riginal draft again and set to work and dard, Not only do they represent an age of 
newspaper production of “ The Man With tit into shape. After I had written it my American novel making which is absolute}; 
the Hoe,” which rendered him famous, and ifs ked me where I intended to send it, free from all contest for the “ greatest 
at the far end of the room Is a counterf ind I replied nowhere, that it was too dras- seller,” but the storles, intrinsica!! ure 
presentment of sturdy Walt Whitman lic for any periodical. She thought differ- | ,, rthy. As Edmund Clarer Stedman 
with his disheveled locks and _ burr ently, however, and as it turned out she | , ys in his just but sympathetic introduc 
eyes was right. One evening soon after I was | tion to the volumes: 

“Walt Whitman,” said Mr. Markham. in sked to read something at a literary gath- To be before one’s time in authorship 
sneaking of the prophet of Camden. “ ce ‘Ing, and as this happened to be the only Is as tr ying as to be born too la 2. af a The 
tai f ip Sareea ange -, | thing I had with me, f read it to them. | Morsesons, Two Men,” and ‘ Temple 

1inly formulated many great truths, and J Hous had not been written until the 
in his formless way expressed certain | {ter I had finished there was absolute si- | tempest of the civii war was more fully as- 
mood nd feelings that could have founa | @"¢°* and I theught it had fallen fiat until | s ped- if Bi —— ——r — a 
expression in no other way so weil It is re of th edit rs of The Examiner wh aan te tee Pn = 1 large S — 
foolish, however, to regard him in the man- was present broke out into enthusiastic ap critical few, for what they verily were- 
ner in which he is regarded by many of his | ' roval. A few days later ne wegen Sse ris ae wuts eee ee ee 
followers, as the greatest man of the Chris- me and asked me to give him the verses t 7 = . ads ene skh ete a 
tian ex the prophet for whom America 1 publication in the paper, which I did ¥3 coker oa Bras a ee aoe WB goa f 
has been looking, the poet of our expecta- They featured it, as you saw up stairs, and ia a i a The foe <c ye on) is eld. 
tio Undoubtedly, he often permits him- retty soon requests began to arrive from fa maihing a aie they cate ms literar 5 zeit 
self puerilities, but on the other hand he o — ihe anette td acd pa cpmpinceeucil glace wits is healthful if ae bach reenety ; ‘ 
sometimes gives voice to a magnificent ant 2, RES CRAY Capen Re gy tape = 5 G65 : Hii 
truth that thrills one, or, as Emily Dickin- m magazines such as The Outlook and = . — = — 
son said, giv you ‘ zero at the bone.’ MeClure’s.” Thomas Bulfinch.* 

Sereens of infrangible construction rende “Do you think there Is anything in the Thomas Bulfinch is possibly as fair a 
Mr. Markham’s front porch a comparative- | complaint of Western writers, Mr. Mark- | specimen as we have of American aca- 
ly safe place for human bel: as the re- | ham, that Eastern editors discriminate | demic culture as it was imparted to the 
lent! army of mosquitos are thus re against them?” privileged youth of New England in the 
duced to sweet-sounding innocuousnes “ Absolutely nothing, so far as my expe- | first quarter of the nineteenth century 
Sitting here in the waning light, I watched | rience goes. Just ask yourself how you But a special significance is attached to 
my host gradually, imperceptibly fade un- | would feel about such matters, if you were | ‘ne work of Bulfinch, because, although 
til but a blot on the surrounding dark. | an editor. Do you suppose you would care graduated from Harvard as early as 1814, 
From a beautiful although not unrelleved a farthing whether an article or a poem his most serious efforts were not given to | 
white his hair and beard took on their an- | came from New York or the Philippines, if | ‘"® World until nearly half a century later. 


client swarthiness, 
clean-cut, 
uncertainty 


and the clearness of his 

profile blurred 
f night. Even the 
wonderful eyes, that leap into 


clas into the 
light of his 


fire 


ic 


« 





iden 












at the torch of in ration, sank and went living in the West. And I published my to weigh carefully his classroom instruction 
out before the unfvyersal obliterator. Noth- | first book of poems, also while in San and to pfogress far along lines of original 
ing was left but a voice calling across the | Francisco. By the way, there was rather | “ search. About all has been said in re- | 
void, an inte resting story connected with that oe © 2 oo Bae 
“I have great hopes for American lit- | Before w riting ‘The Man with the Hoe’ a | been ‘made since they were first published; 
erature, i the voice; ‘ without any very | New York publishing house had accepted a till, we know of no other series which can 
tangible grounds for my faith, [ believe we volume of verse from me, but as they were pace | aS — <6 nal stew to 
stand at the threshold of a great revival of not able to get it out at the time agreed, the author's time on fable, ‘chivalry, and 
literature, in this country especially, but | they offered to let me make other arrange- | the Emperor Charlemagne It only needs 
also in other countries as well, that will | ments. For some unexplained reason, I ® good modern index to make it a reference 


have a broader basis and deeper not 
anything the world has r 
haps, however, you may not find 
sons for such bellef unsatisfactory.” 
“T should like to he: 
Mr. Markham,” I said, 
** Well, if you will notice 


than 
Per- 
rea- 


evi 





them, at all events, 


in the past the 


all authoritative variations of text, 
rejected passages, &c., and to elucidate and 
lilustrate from such printed and manu- 
script sources as were open to me." 

It is a long, high leap from the pseudo- 
Elizabethanism of ‘*‘ Endymion,” to the fine 
middle English atmosphere of *‘ St. Agnes's 
Eve,” and another to the imperial mag 
nificence of ‘“ Hyperion,"’ but the son of a 
London livery stable keeper took them, 
and, what is more, while m air, rende: 


How did you come to write that poem? notes 


{ asked, desirous of learning of the genesis 
of a really great production. 

“Well, I had always been Interested in 
such subjects, and had read a good deal 
about them even as a boy on a@ ranch in 
the West, and had often thought of writing 
something of the kind. About fifteen years 
ago a print of Millet’s picture which he 


alls ‘ Labor; or, the Man With the Hoe,’ 












































Thus, as in cases like “ The Age of Fable,” 
“The Age of Chivalry,” and ** Legends of 
Charlemagne,’ which we have before us in 
neat 16mo volumes, the author had time 


Well, I am sure that is the 
editors. I know. I wrote for 
the Eastern magazines, such as 
and The Atlantic Monthly, whil 


it was good? 
with 
ars for 





y 
y 
Scribner 





book of no inconsiderable value. 


wrote to them to send the manuscript back, 





and then, when ‘The Man with the Hoe’ 

had made a success, I decided to tncorpo- An “Emergency Roll” in the form of a 

rate that in the book. So I had several of chart which may be hung upon the wall 
has just been compiled by Eveleen Harri- 


the poems copied a number of times and 
sent them simultaneously to different pub- 


asking if they desired to make m« 


1 


son and published by Clarence L. Kain, 150 
Nassau Street. It will be found useful both 


for the home and for places of public gath- 


lishers 




























great movements of mankind have always in offer on them as a sample. From thes« ering 

gone in waves, and the literature of differ- | I selected the best two, Doubleday & Mx . 

ent periods was the outcome of these men- Clure saying what they would give me iad > 7 Fg reat b tg se 5 <i ggg 
tal and political upheavals Thus, at the | Three days passed, but still no answer five volur 16mo. Thin p r. New York: 
end of the last century came the revolu- | from the other house. At last, however. Tuomas ¥. Crowell'& Co. 98.75 ) lipo 
tionary movement in America and Europe, | came their offer, which I decided to accept, Te a a eae 
followed in this century by the revolutions mainty owing to their English connections “The Morgesons.”’ 3% vols ibrary edi 
ef "30 and ‘48, and by the freeing of the | So I telegraphed to Doubleday & MeClure $1.50 ee Philadelphia: Henry Be Coates, | 
siaves in America and in Europe, and by | saying I had closed with another publisher *THE WORKS OF THOMAS BULFINCH. | 
the American civil wur. Naturally, all | but for some reason which [ have forgotten In three volumes age Age of Fabl | 
these great disturbances influenced the | I deferred sending a telegram of acceptanc: PA an ler lb 3 vanes Ne ma, SO. le | 


writers who lived through them or followed 


to the other firm. Back came word from Y. Crowell & Co, $2.25 per set. 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


PUBLISHED YESTERDAY 


General McClellan. 


By General PETER S&S MICHIE. A new 
volume in the GREAT COMMANDERS 
SERIES, edited by General James 
Grant Wilson. With Portrait and 
Maps. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net; 
postage 1 cents additional. 


The Imte General Michie’s high rank as a 
student and his | temperament have 
afforded eminent qualifications for the 


preparation of the military biography of a 
soldier whose career presents to the general 
reader many difficult questions. 


When Love Flies Out 
o the Window. 


LEONARD MERRICK, No. 303, 
Appletons’ Town and Country Li- 
brary. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents, 

Mr. Merrick has the art of writing a thor- 
oughly interesting story, which in this case 
pictures certain phases of stage life in Lon- 
dom and In America. The influence of a 
woman's loyalty tn bringt success to an- 
other is a motive develo 80 graphically 
and sympathetically that the purely human 
drama holds the interest throughout, 


The Story of Books. 


By GERTRUDE B. RAWLINGS. A new 
volume in Appletons’ Library of Use- 
ful Stories, Illustrated. 16mo. 35 
cents net; postage, 4 cents additional, 


This suceinct but comprehensive little his- 
tory of the origin and sallent phases of 
book-making furnishes exactly the informa- 
tion which @ multitude of readers will be 
giad to have, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
Publishers, NEW YORK, 


By 


Nos. 5, 7 and 9 
UNION SQUARE 


| 


Just south of 15th. street, 
Adjoining Tiffany's 


Books at SWEEPING 
REDUCTIONS 
from Publishers’ Prices. 


French, German, Spanish, 
Italian and other Foreign 
Books, Periodicals, Fine Sta- 
ttonery at Attractive Prices. 








The book the Christian Scientists 
CAN'T ANSWERI 











Price, paper, 25 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 
| PETER ECKLER, Pub., 35 Fulton 8t., N.Y. 


| &- Send for my complete Catalogue of 1400 titles. eB) 
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Very Fine mae 3 ' 
Staite . sditio 
| || Eetvate L'beasy COOPER, 
| 32 Vols. Haif Mor. $125.00, 





CYCLOPEDIA, 
JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL, 








10 Vol. Half Mor. $50.00. 
BALZAC. 
SAINTSBURY-DENT Edition. 

40 Vois. (Cost *200.00 $100.00 






ROY CROFT 
Publications in Large Assortment. 
SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOG. 


EVERITT aud FRANCIS CO., 


116 East 23rd, New York. 
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BUILDING A 
CUP DEFENDER 


Vast cost and study and labor are in- 
volved in building a yacht to com- 
pete in an international race. 


Lewis Herreshoff 


of the famous Herreshoff Brothers, 
builders of Columbia and Consti- 
tution, tells what goes to the mak- 
ing of a modern racing sloop in 
the September 12th issue of 


The Youth's 


Companion 


For 10 cents the publishers will send any three 
issues of The Companion anywhere. Annual 


The Youth's Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 


PUBLISHED BY THE ABBEY PRESS 


The Why of Poverty 


A POWERFUL BOOK 
By G H. Hubbard. 

The social problem is largely the probiem 
of poverty. This is one of the serious ills 
that beset life even in the best of modern 
circumstances, and clamors loudly for cure, 
All will agree that the secret of cure lies first 
of all in the discovery of cause. A false diag- 
nosis almost certainiy leads to false treat- 
ment. This book isa diagnosis. In it the 
writer confines himself strictly to a study of 
the causes of poverty, believing that if these 
can be clearly and forcibly revealed the poor 
have in them the key to their own emancipa- 
tion. To him who honestly wishes to cure 
the evil one fact is worth more than uncounted 
fancies and theories. The medicine may not 
always be sweet to the taste, but # is whole- 
some and health-giving. 

CLOTH, 12mo., ONE DOLLAR. 

May be ordered through any bookseller or will 
be sent post-paid for the price by The Abbey 
Press, Publishers, of One Hundred and Fourteen 


Fifth avenue, 1 New York, London, Montreal, and 
elsewhere, who always issue interesting works. 


PuslisHeD BY THE ABBEY Press 


READ 


“ Cronje’s Glory” 


and the 


“ Marion of the Free State ’”’ 
Jd. F. A EE 


A thousand of each sold tn five weeks! 
Order them of your bookseller, 


THE SHERWOOD PRESS, 


ELIZABETH P. 0., NEW JERSEY. 


Manuscripts suitable for issu- 
ing in volume form uired 
an establ house; liber- 
— prompt, straight- 

treatment. dress 
~ BOOKS, " 441 Herald “25d St. 
New York 


Fiander’s Widow 
By M. E. FRANCIS 


(Mrs. Francis Blundell), Author of “The 


Duenna of a Genius,’’ etc. $1.50. 


Authors s 
Secking a| a 
Pablisher | 1°5%, 


Read About Small, Maynard & Company's 


A HOVSE PARTY 


in the N, ¥, SUNDAY HERALD to-morrow. 
$1,000 Prise for the Right Guess. 


VERSES BY VOLTAIRE, 
ismarsom 


in Stuttgart 
Frankfort. 


A German doctor of philosophy, calling 
himself Dr. Mangold, browsing in the bib- 
Mographic archives of Stuttgart and Frank- 
ort, has unearthed some verses by the 
great Voltaire, which belong to that period 
of the latter’s career so aptly described 
by Carlyle as the “ osculation of the stars.”’ 
The relations between Frederick the Great 
and the French poet, philosopher, and his- 
torian are, of course, matters of history, 
and it is hardly worth while to give here 
even a recapitulation of the facts in the 
case. Still, the verses brought to light 
by Dr. Mangold emphasize a certain char- 
acteristic element in Voltaire’s mental 
make-up which is frequently overlooked, 
whether we accept the dictum of most 
French critics that the chief function of 
Voltaire at the Court of the Prussian mon- 
arch was “A corriger les vers de Frédéric” 
or such evidence as is offered by the poet's 
lettera, in which he likens himself to 
a “little rat who has lost his teeth,” and 
his royal disciple to an “eagle who still 
has a fine beak, but who was a little shaky 
about the legs,” (il eut mal & ses royales 
pattes.) Very often the distinctions of 
amused toleration were so finely drawn 
that the modern reader has been altogether 
too prone to accept as ironical what Vol- 
taire intended should be received as a 
courtier’s tribute. 

Nevertheless there is always something 
of a catlike affection, with true catlike 
independence, to be found in Voltaire's 
regard for the Prussian, although the 
former might not have been willing to 
designate it as such. Voltaire would purr 
and arch his back when Frederick scratched 
his chin or stroked his back, but he never 
obeyed, and his claws were ever extended 
even in the ecstasy of being flattered. 
Sometimes his claws struck deep in the 
tough German hide. It is this feline char- 
acteristic of the great Frenchman which 
the discoveries of Dr. Mangold particularly 
emphasize. We shall cite a few of them. 
Here are some lines addressed to Fred- 
erick, which were undoubtedly written be- 
tween 1742 and 1756: 

Héros fameux par la conquéte 
Grand wt heureux sous tes lois, 
Grand rot, tous les dieux sur la téte 
Ont versé leurs dons A la fois! 

Bon soldat, général habile. 

Tu joins & la valeur d’Achille 

De Lycurgue tous les talents; 

Né pour régner et pour écrire, 

Tu réunis le double empire 

Des Plutarques et des Trajans. 

{Hero famous by the conquest|/of a coun- 
try happy under thy laws||great king, all 
the gods upon thy head||have all together 
poured out their gifts!||Good soldier, clever 
general,|jthou joinest to the valor of 
Achilles|jall the talents of Lycurgus;||/born 
to reign and to write|jthou reunitest the 
dual-empirejjof Plutarchs and Trajans.) 

Here is a satire against Frederick, the 
date of which is said to be 1760: 

Ce mortel profana tous les talents divers, 

ll chanta les vertus et commit tous les 
crimes. 

Barbare en actions et philosophe en vers, 

il charma les mortels dont il fit ses vic- 


cher au dieu des 


Discoveries and 


times. 
Hal du dieu d'amour, 
combats, 
Il noya dans le sang |I'Burope et sa patrie: 
Cent mille hommes par lul recurent le 


tr 
Aucun n’en a recu la vie. 

{This mortal profaned all diverse talents}! 
he sang the virtues and committed all 
crimes barbarian in actions and philosopher 
in verses,||he charmed the mortals whom 
he made his victimsj/loathed by the god of 
love, dear to the god of battles,|j/he 
drowned Europe and his country in blood|j 
one hundred thousand men _ received 


through him their death no one by him 
has received life.) 

Here is a madrigal addressed to the 
Duchess of Wirtemberg, daughter of the 
Margravine of Baireuth, whi is distinct- 
iy well turned: 

Princess, vous pouvez m‘en croire, 
Qui vous voit et qui vous entend 
Peut bien perdre le jugement, 
Mais non pas la mémoire. 


(Princess, take my word for it, “ whoever 
sees you and whoever hears you may 
indeed, lose reason,” but not his mem- 
ory.] 

M. Géruzez, who pronounced Voltaire to 
be the “ King of Eighteenth century poet- 
ry,” lays great stress upon the lyric quality 
of his favorite’s compositions, and his 
syersion .o ail harsh suvunds. Some writers 
have even zone so far as to saw that Vol- 
taire’s objection to the Old Testament was 
in part owing to the rough-soundiag names 
found therein. Habakkuk, said Voltaire, 
must have been “capable de tout.”” We may, 
therefore, imagine how the name of Freder- 
ick’s sister ric must have affected his 
sensitive ear, although he could = con- 


ws his feline inde 
toward the sovereign, 
Sweden and mother of 


thus purred had his claws so well covered: 
Se Duets Sadie ave, ott ten Vents Os te, 


seine, 
ue des Amours la Souveraine 
ut un nom qui finit en ic. 
Que Jo ft fus détrompé, voyant la belle Ulric, 
Cette Frédéric! 


Et de Vénus & Rome on chantatt les a 4 
Quand on la nomime Diric, nate oreille est 
Mais les ne le sont pas. 
Qu't du nom quand elle est 
Hi _n’est pas 4tonnant, enfin, 
Que Vénus ait un temple aux rives de la 


Putsgu’Athénes est A Berlin. 
{Tl would never have thought, on the banks 


Eh! 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
to aut including Thursdar afternoon: 
ME Personal Recollections of Gen, John 
M, RA, The Story of an Earnest Life. 
Octavo. With portraits, fac similies. Pp. 
650. Cincinnati: The Robert Clarke Com. 
pany. $3; delivered, $3.25. 


AUSTRALASIA. Old and New. By J. Grattan 
Grey. 8vo. Pp, xvi.-384 New York: EB. P. 
Dutton & Co, $1.50. 


THE HISTORY OF MARY L, QUEEN OF ENG- 
LAND as Found in the Public Records, Dis- 
Ettore of Ambassadors, in Original Private 

4 e and Other Contemporary Documents. 
J. M. Stone. 8vo. Pp. 545. New York: 
id P. Dutton & Co. $4 net. 

GENERAL McCLELLAN. By Gen Peter 5. 
Michie. Illustrated. 12mo. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. (Advanced sheets.) 


POETRY AND NEW EDITIONS. 

THE PERSONAL EDITION OF GEORGE 
ELIOT. Volumes [X. and X. Daniel De- 
ronda. 12mo. Pp. about 416 per volume. 
New York: Doubleday, & Co. $1.50 
per volume. 

ELIZABETH STODDARD’S WORKS. Library 
Edition. Three volumes: “* Two Men,”"’ “ Tem- 
ple, House,"* *‘ The Morgesons.’ 12mo. Pp. 
about 302 per volume. Philadelphia: Henry 
T. Coates & Co. $1.50 per volume. 

THE AGE OF FABLE. arse AGE OF CHIV- 
ALRY. LEGE ARLEMAGNE. 
By Thomas Bulfinch. ‘Three volumes. 18mo. 
Photogravure frontispleces; New York: T. 
eo Crowell & Co. Volumes sold separately 
in cloth binding only. $2.25; limp leather. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. 

by H. Buxton Forman. Five vol- 

ebout 250 ver volume. 
: T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 


THE VOYAGE OF ITHOBAL By Sir Bdwin 
Arnold. Illustrated, 12mo. Pp. 226. New York 
G. W. Dillingham Company. (Advance sheets.) 

JACK. By Alphonse Daudet. Translated by 

Marian McIntyre. In two volumes. Iiustrated. 
i2me. Pp. xxvil.-317. Boston: Little, Brown 

& Co. $1.50 per vol 

THE EVANGELIST. By Alphonse Daudet. 
‘Translated b: Olive EG@ward Palmer. To 
which is Rose and Ninette. Trans- 
lated from Daudet by Charles de Kay. 12mo. 
Pp, xil.-450, Boston: Little, Brown & Ca 
$1.50 per vol. 


THE POCKET EDITION OF BALZAC. Four 
Volumes, Translated by Katharine P. Worme- 
ley. Memoirs of Two Young Married Wo- 
men; Albert Savarus; Modeste Mignon; Fame 
and Sorrow; Pere Goriot. 16mo. Pp. about 
xix.-2) per vol. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1 per vol. (To be complete in thirty 
volumes.) 

THE CHOUANS. By Honore de Balzac. With 
photogravure frontispiece and.iliustrations by 
Julien le Blant, and an Introduction by Prof. 
William P. Trent. 8vo. Pp. xiv.-369. New 
York: T. ¥. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 


FICTION. 

THE BLACK TURQUOIS. Being the Strange 
Story of Old Frick’s Diamond. By Fredrik 
Viller. 12mo. Pp. 282. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.50. 

THE BACKWOODSMAN. The Autoblography 
of a Continental on the New York Frontier 
During the Revolution. By H. A. Stanley 
12mo. Pp. vill.-371. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.50. 

THE BEARS OF BLUE RIVER. 
Major. 12mo. 7. 
Doubleday, Page & - 

BLENNERHASSETT; OR, THE DECREES OF 
FATE. A Romance. Founded Upon Events 
fn American History. By Charies 
Pidgin. 12mo. . wil.-443. Illustrated. Bos- 
ton: C. M. Clark Publishing Company. $1.50. 

LEST WE FORGET. By Joseph Hocking. A 
Romance of a Faithful Period. I2mo. Pp. 
$*... Chicago: Advance Pubiishing Company 

1 


By Charles 


Felton 


LOVE AND = pet A Romance of Anti- 
Slavery. By C. Townsend. 12moc. Pp. 
S02 New York: The Abbey Press. $1.50 

THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE. By Eliza- 
beth = Johnston. i2mo. Fully iilus- 
trated. 225. Wew York: The Abbey 
Press. §1. 

UNIQUE TALES. By M. Y. T. H. Myth. 12mo 
Pp. 151. New York: The Abbey Press. SO 


cents, 
A SINGULAR SINNER. _ By Charles R. Harker. 
i2mo. Pp. 305. New York: The Abbey Press. 


, By Stewart Edward 

Pp. vili.-344. New York 
McCiure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

THRISTRAM OF BLENT. A Episode in the 
Story of An Ancient House. By Anthony 
Hope. i2mo. Pp. on New York: Mo- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. §1. 

WHEN LOVE FLIES OUT oe THE WINDOW. 
By Leonard Merrick. 12mo. Pp. 320. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. (Advance shercts.) 

THE SERIOUS WOOING. A ae og 
By John Oliver Hobbes. \. 
New York: a oe A. Stokes’ & Co. 

NIGHTHAWK. A Romance of the Sixties. 
By Alix John. 12mo. Pp. 878. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes & Co. $1.50. 

THE GREAT GOD SUCCESS. A Novel. 
John Graham. ti2mo. Pp. iv.- 

York: Frederick A. Stokes & Co. 

MISTRESS BARBARA. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
i2mo. Illustrations. Pp. xi.-475. New York: 
T. ¥. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
CHAPTERS ON GREEK METRIC. 


Dwight Goodell. S8vo. 
Chartes Scribner's Sons. 


By Thomas 

Pp. 251. New York: 
$2. 

DANIEL DARIUS, THE MEDIAN CYRUS THE 
GREAT. Based on Results of Recent Re- 
searches and from Sources Hebrew, Greek, 
&c. By the Rev. Joseph Horner. I2mo. Pp. 
142. Pittsburg, Penn.: Joseph Horner. $1.20. 

FOODS POR THE FAT. The Dietetic Cure of 
Obesity, with Chapters on the Treatment of 
Gout by Diet. By Nathaniel Edward Yorke- 
Davies. Twelfth edition. Revised and en 
larged. 12mo. Pp. xii-132. New York: 
Brentano's. 75 cents. 

FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE 
COMMISSIONER OF EXCISE OF THE 
STATE of NEW YORE. For the year end- 
ing Sept. 30. Svo. Pp. T00. Albany: James 
B. Lyon, 

THE ORAIBI SOYAL CEREMONY. By George 
A Voth. 


M Pp. i 
Field Columbian Museum. Publication 55. 
Chicago. (Paper.) 

THE WHY OF POVERTY. By G. H. Hubbard 
i2mo. Pp. 181. New York: The Abbey 
Press. $1, 

THE PEERLESS COOK BOOK. By Mary J. 
Lincoln. New and enlarged edition. With 
recipes for the chafing dish. I2mo. Pp 
140. Boston: Little, crore (Paper.) 

BONE RULES, or Skeletons 
mar. By the Rev. Jota 


of English Gram- 
B. = _New and 
Revised Edition. I2mo. Pp. 
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HARPERS 
New wis 
The King’s 
Messenger 


By SUZANNE ANTROBUS 


A romance of love and intrigue in colonial 
New Orleans. A story in which situation 
foliows situation ir such rapid succession 
that the most breathless interest is sustained 
from beginning to end The heroine is a 
young Frenchwoman, who comes to this 
country bearing dispatches from the French 
King, Her love story is one of singular beau- 


ty and charm, #1.50 
The‘ 
Great Religions 
of the World 


A collection of papers on the great religious 
systems of the world. Among the authors 
are many of the most eminent scholars of 
the day, including Frederic Harrison, Sir A 
C. Lyall, Reverend Washington Gladden and 


others. 2.00 net 
*Twixt 
Sirdar and 


Menelik 


By CAPTAIN M.S WELLBY 


An intensely interesting account of a 
year’s journey through unknown Abysin- 
nia. Captain Wellby, without any compan- 
ion of his own race, made his way through 
this wild country to join the Angio-Egyp- 
tian forces. The story of his journey is a 
remarkable one, 


Illustrated, $2.50 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
—_— Sq., New York City. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


The SEPTEMBER 


BOOK BUYER 


NOW READY 
Is the first of three special 
numbers with covers in colors 
Jrom original designs by C. 
L. Hinton, It is profusely 
tllustrated, and contains all 
of the latest news in the lit- 
erary world, as well as re- 
of the newest books. 








views 





The three numbers—Septem- 
ber, October and November— 
for 25 cents. 





Cla es les Scribaer’s “Sons, 


New York. 
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You are often at a loss as to the 
wbat, the when-and the bow to write. | 
“The Etiquette of Correspondence ”’ 
is a safe guide. The Baltimore Sun | 
calls it “‘a book of real merit.” A | 
leading Educator recommends it for | 
“ the amouzxt, the extent and the accuracy 
of its information.” If you are skep- 

tical we’ll send it on approval. 
| 


“THE ETIQUETTE OF 
CORRESPONDENCE.” 


By Helen E. Gavit 
BEING ILLUSTRATIONS AND SUGGES- 
TIONS AS TO THE PROPER FORM IN 
PRESENT USAGE OF SOCIAL, 
CLUB, DIPLOMATIC, MILI- 
TARY AND BUSINESS 
LETTERS. 


iZmo. CLOTH. $1.25 
A. WESSELS COMPANY 
7-9 West 18th St., New York City 


RE GOING TO THE 
Pax. eEMERICAN GET 


| iesay 
| TATIN AMERICA, 


By ee, w. seer 


exico City ustrated. $1.20 net. (Postage 12c.) 
More wonders a the <9 Will be doubly 


jated if you read this. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


A Soldier of Virginia. 
A stery of Colonel Washington and Braddock’s 
Defeat. 
By BURTON EGBERT STEVENSON. 


iustrated. $1.50. 
OUGHT NM, MIFFLIN & CO., 












634 __NEW 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
al 
Sy) AURICE HEWLETT'S new 


i volume, recently referred to 
in a cable dispatch to THe 
Times SATURDAY Review, will 
be published in this country 
by the Macmillan Company, 
: - with ijlustrations by W. 
Hyde. In the book, which will be called 
* New Canterbury Tales,” the author takes 
the Canterbury pilgrimage as the scene of 
his narrative, Persons who have read this 
author's charming ‘“ Earth Work Out of 
Tuscany,” “ The Forest Lovers,”’ and “ Lit- 









4 


tle Novels of Italy" have no hesitation in | 


saying that he has a style all his own. It 
possesses that nervous energy, sometimes 
tense and thrilling, and sometimes merely 
animated, which is the mark of a writer 
who pens his ideas without effort and with- 
out egotism. 
*,° 

Just before Dr. Parkhurst left New York 
for his anngal European outing this Sum- 
mer he placed in the hands of the Fleming 
H. Revell Company the manuscript of a new 
book, which will shortly be published with 
the title “ The Sunny Side of Christianity.” 
The aim of the book, which is said to be 
in the pastor-reformer's best vein, may be 
gathered from an extract from a recent 
sermon: “ The aim of Christianity is to 
make human hearts as much like God's 
heart as possible.” As God is love, he 
treats of “ Love in the Heart Versus Phos- 


phorus in the Brain"; “ Love as a Theory, 


an Experience, a Lubricant, and a Means 
of Knowing,” all with the purpose “to 
keep the mind unworried and the heart 


comforted.” 
e,° 

“The Autoblography of Benjamin Frank 
lin,” from the original manuscript discov- 
ered by John Bigelow, with an introduc- 
tion by Prof. Woodrow Witkon, will be the 
next volume tn The Century C assics, which, 
as most book lovers know, is a series of 
delightfully printed books This will be 
followed by Charles Kingsley’s masterplece 


* Hypatia,” with an introduction by Ed- 
mund Gosse; a collection of Edgar Allan 
Poe's most famous prose tales, with an 
introduction by Hamilton Wright Mabie, 
and a volume of John Ruskin's most char 
acteristic lectures, ‘“‘Sesame and Lilies 
and “A Crown of Wild Olive Each 
book ha for its frontisplece the  best- 
known portrait of the author, carefully re- 


the original 
°,° 

“The Key of the Fields,” by Elizabeth 
Godfrey, is announced for early publication 
by Henry Holt & The careful and art 
istic workmanship shown in “ Poor Human 
Nature’ and “ The Harp of Life,"” by the 
same author, is said to be enwhasized in her 
forthcoming book. Her tale deals with 
gypsylike character of high instincts, who 
wanders tn nature and among common peo 


produced from 





Co. 


a 


ple. The same house also announces 
* Shoulder-Straps and Sun-Bonnets,”’ by 
Mrs. Edith Elmer Wood, which is a collee- 
tion of fifteen naval and rural stories 


which the author has contributed to various 
periodicals. 


o,° 
“Next of Kin,’ by Mrs. B. M. Croker 
which Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish ir 
October, is the history of a young giri 
brought up in the house of an Indian mag 
nate. She is something of a demon, and 
falling in love with a gentleman, forces 
him to marry her; a tragedy becomes inev 
itable. The book is said to abound in the 
atmosphere of India. 
°,° 
Mr. Hornung’s second series of ‘‘ Amateur 


Cracksman”™ stories will appear withir 
the fortnight from the press of Charles 
Scribner's Sons, under the title of “ Raf- 
fles,"" the name of the gentlemanly burg- 
lar himself, with the sub-title ‘More Ad- 
ventures of the Amateur Cracksman.' 
These new exploits illustrate the extraor- 


dinary range of the author's inventive fac 
ulty, as well as his ingenuity in extricating 
the hero and his companion, Bunny, from the 
dangers into which their rascality carries 
them, and include adventures not published 
serially In fact, the conclusion of the 
whole matter will be found only in the 
book. The illustrations, which are from the 
pencil of Mr. F. C. Yohn, offer a most ac- 
ceptable interpretation of the types and de- 
pict the lively action with a humor in pleas 





ing harmony with Mr. Hornung’s concep- 
tions. 

*-* 

. 
Two important transiations of French 


masierpleces are announced by Doubleday, 





Page & Co.: *“ The Latin Quarter,”’ (Scénes 
de la Vie de Bohéme,) by Henri Murger, 
translated by Ellen Maruage, and Gustave 
Flaubert's “‘ Salammbo,” translated by J 
W. Matthews. Each volume will have a 
photogravure frontispiece. They may form 
the basis of a series in Engish of the 
French fiction of the nineteenth century. 
°,° 

“ While Charlie Was Away,” the new nov- 
el by Mrs. Poultney Bigelow, which will 


shortly be produced by D. Appleton & Co., 
deals with the vanity of a woman in Lon- 
don’s “smart set,"’ and with types of Lon 
don society, with which the author is famil- 
iar. The motif is said to be the struggle 
between vanity and genuine affection, and 


the story itself is called witty and enter- 
taining notwithstanding the deep moral 
influence which is believed to pervade its 


pages 
*,° 

* Marna’s Mutiny,” by Mrs. Hugh Fraser 
author of ‘* A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan,” 
will be published in early October by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. The story deals with the 
daughter of a Scandinavian Consul! in Ja- 
pan. Her father is a cheerful widower, and 
the girl, finding him about to contract an- 
other marriage, retreats to a country house 
in the hills, where Lord Kilmorack, an 
idealist, finds her and carries her away in 
his yacht to her new home in Scotland. 

o,° 

Part IV. of * The Furniture of Our Fore- 
fathers’ has just come from the press of 
Doubleday, Page & Co. The remaining 
parts, four in all, will now be hurried 
through the press. Part IV. deals with the 
period of the Dutch and English in New 
York from 1516 to 1776, and contains pho- 
tographs and photogravures of a remarka- 
bie representation of exact pieces. Through- 
out the work Esther Singleton and Russel! 
Sturgis have written of the subject of an- 
tique furniture from a point of view to give 
an uncommon insight into the culture and 
manners of the times when the furniture 
was originally used. Each part has an ex- 











cellent photogravure reproduction in tint 


for frontisplece. 


E. P. Dutton & Co, will shortly present 
Villart’s “ Life of Giovanni! Segantini.” The 
account of the artist's early struggle, his 
life in the mountains, and his final success, 
make a story of human interest. His claim 
as the great Alpine painter and one of the 
few modern Italian painters is hardly con- 
tested. The same house ts also bringing out 
an American edition of J. Grattan Grey's 
“ Australasia O'd and New,’ which was 
noticed at length In Tue Times SATURDAY 
Review of June 22. Mr. Grey, it may be 
recalled, some time ago rendered himself 
persona non grata in Australia for his 
correspondence published in THe NEw 
York TIMEs, 

o,° 

Four handsome volumes, illustrated by 
W. C. Cooke, will bring together a collec- 
tion of drawings illustrative of the notable 
batads of England, Wales, and Ireland. 
These volumes, which have been edited by 
kh. Brimley Johnson, will come this Autumn 
from the press of the Lippincotts, 

7 
* . 

“ A Short History of Rome and Italy,"’ by 
Mary Platt Parmele, being the last volumé 
of this author's geries of short histories, is 
about to come from the press of Charles 
Scribner's Sons. The book covers a vast 
field and ts considered a fine example of 
condensation without sacrificing local col- 
or. Mrs. Parmele’s former short histories 
cover Russia, Spain, the United States, 
England, France, and Germany. 

°° 





Amelia Gere Mason will fol'ow her 
Women of the French Salons," issued by 
The Century Company a few years ago, 
with a new book this Autumn called ** Wo- 
men in the Golden Ages.” It will contain 
hapters on “ Women in Greek Poetry, 
“Sappho,” and the “First Woman's 
Club,” the “*‘ New’ Woman of Old Rome, 

&c. 


Mrs. 


** 
. 

Blumenschein ts illustrating Samuel Mer- 
win's “ The Road to Frontenac,"’ which is 
one of the more important books on the 
arly Fall ist of Doubleday, Page & Co, It 
is a romance of Quebec and the St. Law- 
rence in the latter part of the seventeenth 
entury, and is said to be full of the feeling 


of the wilderness life and dramatic in in- 
ident. 

** 

. 
Hall Caine’s “ The Eternal City "’ will be 


ready Sept. 13 for the general public in an 
edition of 200,000 copies, 
*.° 


Two novels to be published the latter part 


f this month by the Lippincotts are ‘‘ The 
Lifting of a Finger,"’ by Edith Brevoort 
Roberts, a new-comer in the field of 


fiction, whose first effort Is a society novel 
with serious purpose, and “ The Price of a 
Wife,”” which is the seventy-first novel 
from the pen of John Strange Winter. 
| 
. 
and Other Poems" is 
volume by Martha Gil- 
of “ Within the 
Scribner's Sons 


‘The Cathedral, 
the title of a new 
bert Dickinson, author 
Hedge,’ which Charles 
have in active preparation. Miss Dickin 
son's verse has been praised for its per- 
onal quality; the forthcoming volume con- 
tains her mature work. The title piece is 
a review in various meters of the ideas and 
«motions awakened in a penetrating, re- 
flective, and thoroughly poetic mind by 
each different detail of some mighty min- 
ster, the whole being a rather unique poetfc 
organism of which the independent parts 
have each its own interest and poetic force 





** 
. 

“The Snow Baby, by Josephine D 
Peary, shortly to come from Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, is a true story of the 
birth and infancy of Marie Annighoto 
Peary, who was born near the north pole, 
in a latitude further north than that in 


which any other white child was ever born 


Her father is, of course, the well-known 
aretic explorer. 
*,° 

“The Private Life of the Sultan,”’ by 
George Dorys, is to be published immedi- 
utely by D. Appleton & Co. It will be re- 
called that the author has just been con 
demned .to death, in contumacy, by the 
Sultan for his book, while strenuous efforts 
are being made in all European countries 


to prevent the book from being published 
fforts which have succeeded only in Swe 
len 


o,° 
‘“* Blennerhassett,"’ the Aaron Burr ro- 
mance by Charles Felton Pidgin, which 
comes from the C. M. Clark Publishing 


Company to-day, has already been sold in 
advance to the extent of 60,000 copies, 
*,° 

‘By Higher Law," by Julia Helen Twells, 
Jr., author of ‘A Triumph of Destiny,” 
will soon come from the press of Henry T. 
Coates & Co. It is a dramatic novel of 
New York society life, written by one who 
appears to be familiar with the life of the 
“smart set."’ 





*-* 

* 
‘Tolstoi and His Problems,’ being essays 
by Aylmer Maude, ts being brought out in 








an American edition by A. Wessels Com- 
pany. Mr. Maude having had the privilege 
of Tolstof’s friendship for many years, is 
well acquainted with the views—religious, 
politica), and social—of the great Russian 
novelist. 
*,° 

“Our Lady of Vanity,"’ by Mr ielen 
Olney Kirk, is in active preparation at 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s. The tale finds 


its motif in the strong tendency in human 
nature to dance, puppetiike, when the right 
person pulls the strings. 
°,° 
“With ‘Bobs’ and Kriiger,” by Freder- 
ick W. Unger, is a volume by the war cor- 
respondent of The London Express. After 
being present with Lord Roberts at his 
early operations, the author followed the 
fortunes of one of the Boer armies. 
** 
* 
“The Crisis," since its publication on May 
25 last, has been disposed of to the extent 
of over 250,000 copies. 


“The Surprise Book,’”’ by Nell K. Me- 
Ilhone, is in preparation for the Christmas 


Holidays at Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany’ s. It is illustrated by Mrs. A. R. 
Whelan, with thirty-six humorous half- 


tone engravings, with an appropriate verse 
for each, It is a book particularly designed 
to attract the eye and mind of very young 
children. 


oe 
“A Man's Woman,” by Frank Norris, 
author of ‘‘ The Octopus,” will be the next 











} nothing 


issue in the Pan-American Library, pub- 
lished by A. Wessels Company. The story 
has for heroine a girl said to be decidedly 
out of the ordinary. Arctic exploration is 
the theme upon which the tale hangs. 

o-* 

. 

“Talks on Writing English,” by Arlo 
Bates, is to be followed by a second series 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The ,opening 
paper deals with “What Besides Pen, 
Paper, and Ink Is Needed for Compos 
tion.”” Another treats of “ Little Foxes," 
the faults that spoil writing. In other 
words, it is the author's intention to con- 
tinue to discuss the elements and qualities 
of composition in a familiar and helpful 
way. 





“Captain Bluitt; A Tale of Old Turkey,” 


by Charlies Heber Clark, (Max Adeler,) 
author of**‘Out of the Hurly-Burly,” is 
announced by Henry T. Coates & Co. The 


the few humorists of 
twenty years ago whose books are still in 
large demand. “Captain Bluitt” its said 
to be a délightful compound of wit, wis- 
dom, sentiment, and sense. 

-* 

In No, 2, Vol. L., of The Current Encyclo- 
pedia, which has just been issued from the 
Modern Research Society press of Chicago, 
we have the same scheme developed which 
characterized the first number of this very 
useful work of reference. Following in 
serial form the record of events in science, 
philosophy, politics, industry, commerce, 
education, which formed the “ history’ of 
the month of July, we have presented to us 
in alphabetical form the material upon 
which fulure annual encyclopaedias must 
be based, In the light of still current events 


author is among 


the articles on Argentina, astronomy, com- 
merce, industry, Germany, the Nile dams, 
the Nicaragua Canal, and arctic explora- 


tion are particularly informing. Illustration 
is an important feature of The Current 
Encyclopedia, 


“Ireland, Historic and Picturesque,’ by 
Charles Johnston, with twenty-five full- 
page illustrations and a map, is announced 
for early Fall publication by Henry T. 
Coates & Co. Although Ireland has been writ- 
ten about by many writers, it has possibly 
been done more effectually and sympathet- 
ically by Mr. Johnston. JZeginning with 
the dolmens and round towers of unknown 
history, Mr. Johnston has brought h's sub- 
ject down to the present time, omitting 
which could add to the interest 


of the Emerald Isle. 
.* 
+ 


and charms 


lecture, delivered 
University by the 


“Life Everlasting,” a 
last winter at Harvard 
late John Fiske, will shortly be published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It is the tifth 
lecture on the George Goldthwaite Ingersoll 
Foundation, the previous lectures having 
been given by the Rev. Dr. George A. Gor- 
don, Prof. William James, President Wheel- 
er, and Dr. Josiah Royce. 

°,* 

Theodore Low De Vinne, the well-known 
artist-printer, will bring out in November, 
through the Century Company, whose 
printer he is, a volume on ‘The Proprieties 
of the Correct Composition. of Type.’ Its 
table of contents includes spelling, abbre- 
viations, the compounding and dividing of 
words, the proper use of italics and quota- 
tion marks, sub-headings, punctuation, and 
Among other features 


proof-reading is 


a table showing the different spellings 
made by the Century, Standard, Webster, 
Worcester, Stormonth, Imperial, and Ox- 


ford dictionaries for more than 1,600 words; 


also the division of words in French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Spanish languages. The 
author’s experience of full fifty years as 


the middleman between author and printer, 
aided as he has been by many able printers, 
editors and teachers, warrants the 
tion that this book will be a valuable man- 
ual of reference for every one who has to 
handle types or controt typesetting. It 
will be a twelve mo. volume and similar 
in make-up to the “Plain Printing Type 
by the same author. 
e,° 

“The Study and Criticism of Italian Art, 
by Bernhard is being published 
by the Macmillan Company, together with 
“Short History of the Hebrews to the Ro- 
man Period,’ by R, L. Ottley, rector of 
Vinterbourne Bassett, Wiltshire, and ‘* Lit- 
erary Associations of the English Lakes,’ 
by the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, honorary 
canon of Canisle, in two volumes, fully il- 
lustrated; “Cumberland, Keswick, and 
Southey'’s Country,” and ‘** Westmoreland, 
Windermere, and the Haunts of Words- 
worth.’ 


asser- 


Jerenson, 





* Legends of King Arthur and His Court,” 





by Frances Nimmo Greene, with illustra- 
tions by Edmund Garrett, will be ready 
this month from the press of Ginn & Co 
The work is a reproduction of chivaliric 
legends, arranged specially for school and 
home use, and is designed to fill an often- 
expressed need—that of a work for the de- 
veloping mind, embracing tales of those 
splendid examples of manly courage and 


devotion to duty which marked the Golden 


Age of Western romance and poesy. 
°,° 


** Maggie McLanehan,”” by Miss Guliema 


Zollinger, and illustrated by F. D. Schook, 
is just ready ffom the press of A. C. Me- 
Clurg. Some significance many be attached 
to the book through the fact that while 
the title of the book is Irish, the author's 
name is German with an Italian Christian 


name, the artist is a Hollander by descent, 


and the name of the publisher is Scotch. 
** 
+ 


‘Mistress Barbara,’ by Halliwell 


Sut- 


cliffe; ‘‘ Heather's Mistress,"’ by Amy Le 
Feuvre, and “ The French Revolution and 
Modern French Socialism,"’ by Jessica B. 


Peixotto, are announced for this month by 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
*,* 

** London: Historic and Social,"’ by Claude 
De La Roche Francis, illustrated with fifty 
full-page photogravures from original neg- 
atives, will shortly be presented by Henry 
¥ tes & Co. Mr. Francis has apent 
several years upon his work, both in this 
country and in England, and has ever borne 


Cos 





in mind that, in political importance, his- 
toric interest, commercial greatness, and 
social characteristics, London is still the 


mistress of the world 
°° 
“ Allin Winfield,”’ a new novel by George 
Ethelbert Walsh, author of “The Mys- 
terious Burglar,”’ is belIng published by F. 
M. Buckles & Co. It is a story of love, 














romance, mystery, and adventure; the time 
is during the early days of the American 
Republic, when the colonists had only 
thrown off the yoke of England to find 
themselves faced on the high seas by in- 
numerable dangers from piccaroons of the 
West Indies, and the unscrupulous seamen 
of France and England, who were engaged 
in their last deadly struggle, 





Items fiom Philadelphia. 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 6—Among the 
novels announced for immediate publica- 
tion by L. C. Page & Co. of Boston are 
two in which Philadelphians may well take 
an interest somewhat personal. Robert 


Nellson Stephens, whose “ Captain Raven- 
shaw” tells again a tale of daring, was 
for years on the emcorial staff of The 


Press of this city, and Reginald Wright 
Kauffman, whose “Jarvis of Harvard” 
has already been noticed in these columns, 
is at present associated with the same pa- 
per. 

Mr. Kauffman is now at work upon an- 
other novel, in the writing of which he is 
collaborating with Willlam Budd Trites, 
whose short stories have recently attracted 
attention. The new tale, to be called “A 
Modern Woman," is the sketch of a temper- 
ament which, it is said, is none too flat- 
tering to the woman of to-day. 

It is to be hoped (and expected) that 
Lloyd Mifflin will soon follow the lead of 
Charles Heber Clark, whom the reading 
public knew a few years ago as Max Ade- 
ler, and add a fourth to his three volumes 
of scholarly and charming verse. A recent 
visitor at Mr. Mifflin's home, at Colum- 
bia, Penn., says that the poet of ‘“* At the 
Gates of Song" is working as steadily as 
ever at his verse, but with no definite plans 
for the immediate future. Scarcely a day 
passes but he writes or rewrites, but much 
that he does he destroys or puts by to. be 
worked over, and little or nothing is sent 
to the magazines. It is probable that he 
will soon have another collection of son- 
nets ready for publication, but he himself 
has as yet formulated no plans of this 
sort 

The vogue which attended the appear- 
ance some months ago of William Vaughan 
Moody's ‘“‘ Masque of Judgment” seems to 
have inspired Mr. Henry M. Neely with a 
faith in the qualities of this semi-dramatic 
form, and he is now at work upon the final 
polishing of a masque of the passions, which 
will probably be published by a Boston 
firm early in the Spring. Mr. Neely’s verse 
has not been greatly in evidence because 
he is a slow worker and an untiring “ pol- 
isher,’’ but what has appeared in the news- 
papers and magazines has shown a lyric 
grace and a naively original outlook upon 
life. 

H. C. Wiltbank, 
journalistic experience in 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia to carry 
to publish privately a volume of verse 
which he has called “Songs of an Idle 
Singer.”” Mr. Wiltbank seems to have fol- 
lowed poetry purely as a recreation. A few 
of the pieces which are to be incorporated 


after ten years’ 
New York, New 

has come to 
on his work, is soon 


who, 


in this collection have been sent to the 
magazines, but in the main they represent 
rather the play hours of a worker whose 
time is sold to the unthinking and exacting 
reader ofthe daily paper. The volume is 
to be divided into five parts, though it will 
contain im all only about one hundred 
pages. The poetry included between its 
covers treats mainly of nature and senti- 


ment, though there are a number of “ story 
poems" and a considerable number of at- 
tempts in the sonnet form, and the French 
forms, such as the ballade and rondeau. 
The history of the Eighty-seventh Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers has recently appeared 
in an attractive volume of nearly 400 pages. 
It is written by George R. Prowell and 
published under the auspices of the Regi- 
mental Association. None of the Pennsyl- 
vania regiments serving in the civil war 
has a more brilliant record than the Fighty- 


seventh Volunteers, and this chronicle of 
their deeds and doings should appeal to a 
far larger audience than merely the 300 








men now living of the 1,200 who originally 
marched to the front 

Aside from the interest aroused by our 
trust makers and capitalists as factors in 
the great economic and political questions 
of the day, there is a large amount of cu- 
riosity as to the individuality and life sto- 
ries of these same men. James Burnley's 
book, “ Millionaires and Kings of Enter- 
prise,” which the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany will issue this Autumn, should satis- 
fy this curiosity, if it does nothing more, 
Incidentally the volume, which will be is- 


sued with thirty-two portraits, and in hand- 


some binding, will contribute, it is said, a 
large-amount of fact which will appeal to 
the more serious student of men 

This firm has now moved into its new 
home, at Sixth and Locust Streets, oppo- 
site Washington Square. Since the burning 
of its former building some two years ago, 
the century old house of Lippincott has 
done its work in temporary and inconve- 
nient quarters—but now com the reward, 





Hopes and plans have been realized in spa- 











cious rooms and pressed brick. It is sald 
that the buildir is one of the most com- 
plete for publishing purposes in the coun- 
try. Not only is it equipped with the lat- 
est types of machinery, but it is so de- 
signed as to bring into close and economi- 
eal union all the operations of book-mak- 
ing, as well as for the proper handling of 
the growing magazine which bears the Lip- 
pincott name 

John Sloan, an artist whose pictures at 
the last Carnegie, Chicago, and New York 
American Fellowship exhibits brought him 
into prominence, is at work upon a series 


of studies of city scenes which will appear 








at the Fall exhibitions. Mr. Sloan is a be- 
liever in the capabilities of the modern 
American city for artistic work, a theory 
which he shares with his friend Everett 
Shinn. Jennie Wilcox Smith an? Elizabeth 
Shippen Green have just completed illus- 
trating the 1902 calendar for Bryn Mawr 
College Miss Smith is now at her cot- 


tage at gongport and Miss Green is busy in 








her stuc.o over some work for the Harpers. 
Miss El) Finley has closed her studio 
for the and has gone to her « ntry 
home near Paoli, this State, where she is 
doing a number of studies direct from nat- 


The Philadelphia Sketch Club holds its 
meeting of the season to-morrow, 
There is to be given at the same 
time an exhibition of the sketches made 
by the members of the club during the 
Summer, competitive prizes having been of- 
fered. The newly organized Philadelphia 
Water Color Club has completed arrange- 
ments for its first exhibition, which will be 
held at the Academy of the Fine Arts for 
two weeks commencing Nov. 30 


ure. 
first 
Sept. 7 





NEW 


AMERICAN HUMOR. 
MRT 
Its Rarity—Some Treasures and | 
Curiosities in a New York Library. 
HAD 


occasion ten years 
ago,”’ satd a New York book | 
collector last week, “to 
quote from one of the early i 
humorous works of Joseph C. 
Neal, ‘ Charcoal Sketcher’ of 
Philadelphia street life in the 
late thirties, and to my astonishment could | 
not find a copy in this city, and only ob- 
tained one through an advertisement. That 
incident attracted my attention to the rar- 
ity of American humor, and I determined 
to make a representative collection of the 
works of our IMterary comedians. Just how | 
fortunate I have been you can see for your- 
self." 

The earliest work in this collection (which 
ranges in date from 1626 to 1901) is by 
“Orpheus, Junior,’ otherwise William 
Vaughan, a Welsh physician, who at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century had 
started a settlement called Cambrioll in the 
southern part of the Island of Newfound- 
land. His quaint and very curious book, 
written largely with a view to induce emi- 
gration, was published in London tm 1626, 
and bears this title: “ The Golden Fleece, 
Divided Into Three Parts, Under Which Are 
Discovered the Errours of Religiong the 
Vices and Decayes of the Kingdome, and 
Lastly, the Wayes to Get Wealth, and to 
Restore Trading so Much Complayned of. 
Transported from Cambriell Colthos, Out of 
the Southermost Part of the Land, Com- 
monly Called the Newfoundland.” This 
copy has a map by John Mason, which is 
rare and lacking in most copies. A com- 
panion book, also in this collection, and 
one equally as scarce, is Robert Hayman's 
“ Quodlibets, lately come over from New 
Britaniola, Old Newfoundland, by R. H., 
Sometime Gouvernour of the Plantation 
There,’ which was printed in London in 
1628. 

In Maryland seventy-five years later a 
mine of unalloyed satire was entertainingly 
worked by a supposedly native author mas- 
querading as an Englishman on a visit to 
the Chesapeake provinces. He called him- 
self “Eben Cook, Gentleman,” and his 
“ Sot-Weed Factor,” London, 1708, is more 
amusing and incomparably rarer than the 
works of Vaughan and Hayman. The full 
title of this witty production is “ The Sot- 
Weed Factor; or, A Voyage to Maryland. 
A Satyr, in Which Is Described the Laws, 
Government, Courts, and Constitution of 
the Country, and also the Buildings, Feasts, 
Frolicks, Entertainments, and Drunken 
Humours of the Inhabitants of that Part of 
America."" Gen. Meyer's copy was sold at 
the Menzies s&le in New, York in 1876, and 
was secured by the Mbrary of Congress for 
$70—less than one-third of its present value. 
There seems to be no record of any other 
public sale. The present collection includes 
@ copy, and one may be seen at the Lenox 
Library. By fts side in this collection 
stands the only other production of this 
author—‘' Sotweed Redivivus; or, The 
Planter’s Looking Glass. In Burlesque 
Verse. Calculated for the Meridian of 
Maryland. By B. C. Gent,” printed in An- 
napolis in 1730 by William Parks “ for the 
author.”’ This little quarto poem of twenty- 
eight pages, which is written in a rather 
free manner, is among the rarest of early 
Maryland imprints, the first press having 
been set up there about 1700 by Thomas 
Reading. The only other copy known to 
the writer is the Rev. Samuel Miller's, with 


the last two leaves damaged, which sold 
for $54 in 1898 in Philadelphia, and is now 
in the Lenox Library. 

Under date of 1688 comes “ Ned” Ward's 
audacious (and very scarce) “ Trip to New 
Engiand,” the seventh work of the tavern- 
keeping, satire-writing author of “The 
London Spy.” Ward was a_ graceless 
scamp. His “Trip to New Engiand ” fairly 
equals, if it does not surpass, the Rev. 
Samuel Peters’s “ History of Connecticut.” 
Peters’s “ General History of Connecticut,” 


of New York.” 
From « shelf filled with the satirical 


works of Bostonians of one hundred and 


ment for a Winter’s Evering; being a Full 
and True Account of a very strange and 
wonderful Sight seen in Boston on the 
twenty-seventh of December at Noon-Day. 
The Truth of which can be attested by a 


; markable Phenomenon lately 


SATURDA 


fourth and rarest the 
“Monster of Monsters; a 
of a most re- 
in this 
which was issued in Boston in 


YORK, 


ton, 1760. The 
same author's 
true and faithful narrative 


is 


seen 
Metropolis,” 
1754. 

Franklin is represented in this collection 
by fifteen of his “ Poor Richard's Alman- 
acks,’ beginning with 1741, including the 
is for 1765, whieh is believed to be the 
last almanac that bore Franklin's name, 
and by eighteen of the * Pocket Alman- 
acks,"” 1742-66, mostly tn good condition, 
though the difficulty of obtaining good cop- 
les is notorious. Of the first of the ‘ Poor 
Richards,"’ 
to be in existence. 

A number of humorous works, some of 
them bitterly satirical, which were pub- 
lished about this period, are here. In the 
“ Epistolae Famillares" of John Bever- 
idge, (Professor of Languages in Philadel- 


phia College, 1758,) printed in 1765, will be | 


found some humorous verses of undeniable 
merit. The “ Poems on Several Occasions " 
qOxford, 1761) of Myles Cooper, who was 
later the successor of Dr. Johnson in the 
Presidency of King's (Columbia) College, 
and was driven from the college and the 
country by the patriots in 1775, contain 


1775, 


many spirited lines which, it is hoped, were | 
sober- | 


never seen by his students or by 
minded Dr. Johnson. Of great rarity is G 
C.'s “ Little Looking Glass for the Times; 


or, A Brief Remembrancer for Pennsylva- | 
Its author's | 
“The | 


nia,"’ Wilmington, Del., 1764 
full name is apparently not known. 
Patrionts of America,”” New York, 1775, 
one'of the rarest of the Tory poems of the 
time, which were usually more abusive 
than brilliant. Still rarer, however, 
“The Poor Man's Advice to His Neighbors: 
A Ballad to the Tune of Chevy-Chace,” 
New York, 1774. Four plays of the period 
have much interest. One, an amusing expo- 
sition of the grievances and politics of the 
Colonies, is here in two editions, the first 
entitled “A Cure for the Spleen; or, 
Amusement for a Winter's Evening. Taken 
iif Shorthand, by Sir Roger de Coveriey,” 
(Jonathan Mitchell Sewall,) published in 
*“ America,”’ (Boston,) 1775. The 
James Rivington’s reprint in New York in 
the same year, under the title of ‘‘ Amer- 
icans Aroused in a Cure for the Spleen.” 
The author of the other three plays is Mrs 
Mercy Warren, (1728-1814,) ghe sister of 
James Otis, very prominent in the literary 
Boston of her day, and espectally esteemed 
2s a political satirist. The earliest of the 
three is “ The Group, as lately acted and 
to be re-acted, to the wonder of all supe- 
rior intelligences, nigh headquarters, at 
Amboyne,” Boston, 1775. 
satire, in dramatic form, is exceeded by 
that of ‘“ The Blockheads; or, The Affright- 
ed Officers,” Boston, 1776, in which Bur- 
goyne figures as Brigadier Paunch. Wit- 
tiest of the three Is “ The Motley Assem- 
bly: A Farce. Published for the Enter- 
tainment of the Curious,” Boston, 1779, 
which satirizes the mixed “ Assemblies ™ of 
Boston, where, after the British forces, 
Whigs consented to meet Tories on friendly 
terms. 

Before the threshold of the nineteenth 
century ts crossed, one finds the produc- 
tions of Trumbull, Freneau, Barlow, Breck- 
enridge, and Tyler, whose humor was ever 
caustic. brilliant, and original. 


Contemporary with Freneau was Joel 
Barlow, whose bucolic ‘ Hasty Pudding,” 
written in Savoy in 1798 and published in 
New York three years later, is bere, and 
one also finds the “Modern Chivairy,” 
(the political American Don Quixote.) of 
Hugh Henry Breckenridge, Freneau's col- 
lege mate in 1771 at Princeton, then the 
“ New Jersey Log College." Breckenridge’s 
great satire was published in two parts, 
1796-1806. Its scarcity is extreme. Royal 
Tyler's * Contrast,” 1790, our first com- 
edy, though not our earliest play, is includ- 
ed here (a copy sold for $120 last Novem- 
ber,) and also the Chief Justice's “ Alger- 
ine Captive,” Walpole, Vt., 1707—the imag- 
inary adventures of a Dr. Updyke Under- 
hill among the Algerines—and “The Yan- 
kee in London,”” New York, 1809. 

Irving’s “ Knickerbocker's History of 
New York,” 1809, is here In uncut condition, 
together with “ The Sxetch Book,” 1819-20, 
and “ Salmagundi,” 1807-08, each im the 
original parts. Four works of Irving's col- 
laborator in “ Salmagundi*’ are included-—- 
“The Diverting History of John Bull and 
Brother Jonatt.an,” 1812, (Paulding’s first 
book;) “Jokeby,” 1813; “John Bull i 
America,” 18235, and “The Merry Tales of 

Men of Gotham,” 


is 


is 


Clarke's “ Elixir of 
Moonshine,” (Gotham, A. M., 5822—187;) 
“The Gossip,” 1823; “Afara; or, The 
Bellies of Broadway,” four parts, 1829; 
Neal's “Charcoal Sketches,” 1838, (with 
Mustrations by D. C. Johnston, the Amer- 


(1733,) only two copies are said | 


other is ! 


The rarity of this [| 
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185!, and “ Fun Jottings,” 


hool ¢ 
John Phoe 
) Samuel 
Nasby, 
* Oe 


distinctively American 
Horatio Derby ( 
Artemus Ward (Browne 
* Petroleum v 

(Thompson,) 
Bret 


George 
nix,’’) * 
I, Clemens, 
(Locke,) 
pheus (. Kerr 
is represented by collections 

| their works. Some of the items 
were most difficult to secure, notably 
Celebrated Jumping Frog of 

| County, 1837, edited by “John Paul,” 
| (Webb,) (° Mark Twain's first book,) and 

Harte’s “Plain Language from Truthful 

James," Chicago, 1870, (a of 

original sketches, by Hull, the 

gtaved text of the poem.) 
seldom seen productions are Leland’s 

“Meister Karl's Sketch Book,” 1855, and 
the nine “Hans Breitman books, 1S68- 
Tl; Lanigan's “ Fables,"’ 1878; R. M. John 
ston’s ‘Georgia Sketches by an Old 
Man,’ Augusta, Ga., 1864, and “ Dukes- 
borough by Philemon Perch,"’ Bal- 
timore, 1871, (his first two books;) Harris 

| “ Uncle Remus," 1881; Stedman's “ Prince's 

Ball,” 1860, and “ Reconstruction Letter 
1866; Stockton's “ Ting-a-Ling.’ 1870 
Burdette's “ Rise and Fall of the 
tache and Other Hawk-Eyetems,” Bur 
lington, lowa, 1877, and Riley's “ Old 
Swimming Hole and ‘Leven More Poems," 
1883, and “ The Boss Girl,’ 1886, (both very 
scarce.) ‘Terence McGrant,”’ the first 
publication of George W. Peck, is here, 
gether with “ Out of the Hurly-Burly.” 

“Max Adler,’ (Charles Heber Clark, 

writer on economic subjects,) and the 
first books of “ Eli Perkins,’ (Landor,) 
William L. Alden, Wilflam Allen Butler, 

|} Charles Follen Adams, Charles Dudle 
Warner, Opie Read, James M. Bailey, Ma- 
jor Charlies H. Smith, Charles H. Webb 
H. C. Bunner, John Hay. The rarest 
and most book in the collection 
is perhaps Eugene Field's “ Tribune Pri- 
mer,’’ Denver, 1882, (a copy of which sold 

| for $25) last Spring:) the latest book added 

“Mr Philosaphy The 

; lecting of American humor should be (and 
is in this instance) a fascinating under- 
taking; from the commercial point of view, 
it is also extremely 
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Boston Notes. 


BOSTON, Sept. 5.—Capt. Mahan. fm spite 
of the seriots nature of his work, has 
come to be counted among those authors 
from whom a book is annually expected, 
and it will surprise noone to hear that 
he ts preparing one for Awtilfin publica- 
tion. His “The Problem of Asia” has 
been made doubly valuable by the Chinese 
troubles, and “The Influence of Sa 
Power Upon History ” 


half of. the wisdom to be poured forth 


“ The | 
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will furnish at least | 


during the discussion of the present South | 


American question 
Tie author of “ When the Gates Lift Up 
Thwir Heads" is not “ Miss’ Erskine, but 
Mrs. C. E. Erskine of Racine, Wis., and 
it seems that she objects to being regarded 
} @8 an advecate of marriage between white 
and black races. She seems inclined 


book, and instead of making the salvation 
of the Anglo-Saxon depend upon amalga- 
mation with the colored races she 
says: 

“The hope for this great conglomerate 
nation in the future will be in the large 
acceptance of facts as they are, and the 
erection out of many elements of an aris- 
tecracy composed of the greatest and best, 
mentally, sored. and spiritually, wher- 
ever found. The author concurs with 
all in the opinion that for many years 
these will he found for the most 
among the Anglo-Saxon races, but what- 
ever of nobility, culture, and _ refine- 
oot 2 rs hg other races 
shou be . an in the same 
rank with ‘eteum in a spirit of absolute. 
ly God-fearing democracy. ‘Under such an 
estimate, at once broad, Christlike, and 
just, the dreaded question of the amalga- 
mation may be left to take care of itself. 


Which is rather neat to be said by the 
author of a novel in which amalgamation 
is the main qvestion and is brought for- 
ward after thirty years of retirement. The 
book has gone into its second edition, and, 
setting aside its main contention, deserves 
to go inte many more. 

“Truth Dexter” has found favor as a 
vacation book and has been in greater re- 
quest than ever during the last few weeks, 
and there is no doubt in regard to tts favor- 
able reception at the South. Miss Crow- 
ley’s “A Daughter of New France” and 
Mrs. Goodwin's “Sir Christopher” are in 
their sixth editions. The resemblance be- 
tween the name of the former author and 

Miss Katherine E. Conway has 

those blunderers who exist to 

sins of booksellers and libra- 

and a few have formed a theory that 

erine Crowley is a pseudonym, 

the real name of the daughter of 

a Boston lawyer, well known among con- 
vent-bred girls, and for some years a con- 
tributor to Catholic magazines. Miss Con- 
way is engaged upon a serial story, “ La- 
lor’s Maples,” now appearing in The Pilot. 

Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith, having fin- 
ished the “Young Puritans’ Series,” has 


much a creature of dream as a fairy, 
when Mamma Prig forbids Johnny to 
read of the little people and the giants be- 
cause they are not real, Johnny is not un- 
happy. 

All journalists are familiar with the ex- 
perience of imagining a little story or a 
joke, and almost immediately seeing some- 
thing similar come to pass. The thing hap- 
pens so often that one almost feels respon- 
sibility for the event, but one does often 


to | 
withdraw from the plain statement of her | 


now | 
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NOW READY, 


THE WOMAN WHO DARES. 


By Ursula N. Gestefeld. 
A novel whose heroine secks to find and 
her own individuality and, having found it, 
dares to maintain it in the marital relation. it 
is a carefully written story and meant to show 
the injustice of ths marriage relation as usually 
regarded, and the dual standard of morality, 
tacitly ccepted however theoretically opposed 
1 large number of letters from women re- 
J after its first publication is evidence that 
is room for its heroine in many a home 
2mo, cloth; 355 pp. Price, $1.25. 


THE GESTEFELD PUBLISHING CO-, 
127 Bast 23d Street, New York, N. ¥. 
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Mr. Grant. 
Whenever you need a book, ad- 

LIBERAL dress Mr. Grant 

= Before buying books write 
DISCOUNTS for quotations, An assort- 
nent of catalogues and special slips of books at 
reduced prices sent for 10-cent stanip. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 West 42d St. New York 


Mention this a lvertiaement and receive a discount, 
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THE SEA-BEACH AT 
EBB-TIDE. 


Price, 82.40 wet 


Twenty cents extra by mai 


A guide to a thorough knowledge of the va- 
»f life found on the beach between 
Fully illustrated and indexed. 


rious kind 


tide 


The Century Co., Unioa Sq. N. ¥. 
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SEND $1.8 FOR 


LORING’S 
TRUSTEES HANDBOOK. 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, 
254 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


. EVERY INCH 
A KING. 


A sweet and pleasing love story, happily 
lacking in all those scenes of bloodshed and vio- 
lence which have so often filled the pages of 
modern fiction N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 





Pocket Size Standard Novels, 


Thackeray’s Works and Dickens’ and 
Seott’s Novels. Thin paper, Large type, easy 
to read. Size 4% by 6% inches and oaly 2 
inch thick Bound in cloth, $1.00 each. c 
prepaid on receipt of price. Prospectus [free on 
request. THOS. NELSON & SONS, 37 East 
18th St.. New York 


Price, 
1.50. 
For sale 
by all 
Booksellers. 


The Heritage of Peril. 


By A. W. MARCHMONT, 
Author af By Right of Sword. 
(loth, $1.25. vT, 50. 
NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK Co. 


20 
Must rations 
711 
Marginal 
References, 
4 Pages Index. 
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A. Mackel & Co. 
Publishers, 
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A GREAT NOVEL 


sy MARION HARLAND, 


Chote oo AS GREAT SELF. 


Paper, 50 cts. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


£7,000 in Paris and 11,000 guineas in Lon- 
don were the highest prices ever paid for 
pear! necklaces. Forth strides obliging 
fate, and sends a Frenchwoman's jewel-cas- 
ket to Christie's, and among its $200,000 
worth of preciousness are six rows of 
matched and graduated pearls, weighing 
4,050 grains, and it sold for £20,000, very 
nearly $20 a pearl. Now did the novelist 
know of the necklace? If she had hap- 
pened to think of anything in a mind 
across the ocean there would have been 
a cry of thought transference, but a 
jewel casket has no thoughts, and a neck- 
lace has no astral body, to project before 
the mind’s eye. One has to fall back on 
luck for the explauation. 

Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. have issued 
the prospectus of a pocket Balzac in thirty 
little volumes printed in large type and 
having frontispieces in photogravure, and 
rubricated title pages with ornamental 
borders. Four volumes will appear every 
month, and subscriptions for the complete 
set will be received. Among their other 
translations are Herman Grimm's “ Life 
of Goethe" and “Life of Michael An- 
gelo.”” 

Mr. Le Gallienne rather superfiuous!y de- 
fends himself from the charge of plagiari- 
zing the title of his “Love Letters of 
the King,” which is older than the other 
“Love Letter books, and worth at least 
fivescore of them in spite of its provoking 
affectations. London gossip ts that no one 
will read any Elizabeth book or any gam 
dening book. The hoax about the fiction 
syndicate Las already diminished their sale 
in Boston, but why they are not equally 
good to read, their authors be ong 
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Written for Tue New York Times SATUR- 
URDAY REVIEW. 
BY 


WILLIAM L. ALDEN, 


JONDON, Ave 23,.—Mr. Hall 
Caine’s “Eternal City” is 
to be published to the ex- 
tent of a hundred thousand 
copies to-morrow. Without 
doubt they will be readily 
sold. Mr. Caine’s sales have 
always been very large, rivaling even those 
of the Rev. Silas Hocking Moroover, 
“The Eternal City’ has been extensively 
advertised by the dispute between Mr. 
Caine and Pearson's Then, again, there 
can be no question as to the Hlerary merit 
of Mr. Caine’s new book, for the publish- 
ers assure us that it has been printed on 
618 miles of paper, and that the red covers 
in which it is’ bound Wave consumed 
twenty-two miles of paper literary merit 
like this ecannot but receive its proper 
recognitie ‘The Eternal City" does 
not sell ; st two hundred thousand 
copies Ww ay well despair of the taste 
of the Britizh public 
I an to see if Mr. Caine has 
anything iy about Crispi in his picture 
of modern Rome as seen at the Continental 
hotel ring from the chapters which 
wer sublished in The Lady's Magazine 
before e editor decided that it would 
not be si to spread any more of it before 
his lady readers, Mr. Caine derived his in- 
formation as to Italian politics from priests 


an and it is impossible for any 
Tialiar test or Socialist to talk five min 
ut ‘ erning talian politics without 
expressing his horror of Crispi Whether 
we regard The Eternal City as a 
or a religious and political 
romance on six hundred and eighteen miles 
f paper, it ought to be entertaining. Its 
It will 
excellent bargain for the eco- 


humorous book 


o 


blication is a noteworthy event 


minded, for its length will per- 
to divide it Into section 
gs one at a time he can make 
many days I have always 
were I to be cast on a desert 
the privilege of taking the 
half dozen most appropriate books with 
me, I s t select three by Mr. Hall 
Caine and ree by Mr. Silas Hocking 
The: youl r a castaway with read- 
years, and would com- 
him to an early death 
Messrs. Pearson have, so it 
been sued by a subscriber to The 
Magazine, who says that he ub 
ribed in order to read Mr. Caine’s “* Eter 
City.” and that he was grievously 
onged when Pearson refused to pub- 
more of it This is a suit the 
hich cannot but add to the hilarity 
Together with the Caine-Pear 
it promise to rive us no end 
imusement in the near future 
*,° 
late Robert Buchawaw resided for 
some time at Southend, and now South 
end wishes to erect a memorial, of some un- 
specified nature, to the memory of the dead 
poet Of course it is the right of every 
dead man te have a memorial, provided 
he has friends who are willing to pay for 
it, but unless the value of memorials is to 
be lowered to that of the French Legion 
of Honor, which, it is said, is in the pos- 
ession of all but two of the adult in- 
habitants of France, there should be some 
standard of excellence to which a dead 
man should have attained before he is 
judged worthy of a monument, or a slained 
glass window. There is an obelisk in Lud- 
gate Circus which commemorates some 
man of whom no living Londoner ever 
heard No doubt he was ® worthy man, 
but why should he rave an obelisk all to 
himsel Mr. Buchanan wrote some poetry 
was good, and more that was bad, 
F several of his novels were readabie. 
He undoubtedly had genius of a certain 
sort, but did he confer any benefit upow» 
British literature which entitles him to 
public memorial? Certainly, I do not 
grudge any honor that may be paid to poor 
Buchanan's memory, but if memoria's are 
to be worth anything they should be :imit- 
ed in number Perhaps it would be well 
for every man who desires av obelisk or 
triumphal arch, or a stained glass win- 
ow ifter his death, to enter for it during 
lifetime, and to pass an c«xamin 
mn, which would decide the merit of his 
iim 
o,° 
Mr. George Moore 1s still, so it see 
r the ban of the Smiths. He writes to 
of the papers compiaining that the book 
Ils still boycott him, This is certainly 
as well as unjust, especially as the 
ok-stall keepers who are forbidden 
to display Mr. Moore's books on their stands 
will gladly procure copies for those who 
wish them and who do not object to a de- 
lay of two or three days The pretense 
that Mr. Moore's books are immoral is the 
merest nonsense. He is selected for boy- 
cotting because the proprietors of the book 
stalls have a personal quarrel with him It 
is a very small revenge which they take, 
and the sooner they become ashamed of it 
the better 
*.° 
Mr. Chamberlain recently referred to the 
pro-Boer as copperheads, and now th« 
British public is anxiously inquiring what 
a copperhead is. The term seems hardly 
appropriate here, inasmuch as the copper- 
head snake and his manners and customs 
are unknown in England. Of course, we 
know what Mr. Chamberlain meant, and 
there is no doubt that the analogy between 
the American copperhead of the civil war 
and the English ally of the Boers is a 
very close one. Still, it would perhaps have 
been more intelligible if Mr. Chamberlain 
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had called the pro-Boers after some promi- 
nent microbe, say, that of enteric fever. 
°° 

The Poet Laureate has recently published 
a new patriotic lyric, which is adapted to 
raise the spirits of the enemies of England 
to the highest pitch. When the intelligent 
Frenchman reads this poem, and reflects 
that the writer is. according to the delib- 
erate judgment of the Government, the 
foremost living English poet, he may well 
chuckle over the decadence of the British 
people. The new verses are rather worse, 
considered as poetry, than was the famous 
poem on the Jameson raid, while in point 
of intelligent patriotism there is not much 
to choose between them. Lord Salisbury 
has never been supposed to be a humorist, 
except in his own sardonic way, but surely 
he must have appointed the present Poet 
Laureate after reading Mr. Jerome's 
“Three Men tn a Boat,” 
do something at least as funny 

*,° 

Mrs. Humphry Ward's “ Eleanor” is to 
be dramatized. It does not at first sight 
seem to be the sort of story which is fitted 
for representation on the stage, but for that 
matter ‘History of 
Representative Government in Europe 
Still, I suppose that a clever playwright 
could make a drama out of either, by fol- 
lowing the method of certain philologists, 
who derive one word from another by omit 
ting all the letters of the original word, 
and substituting all the letters of the de- 
rived word. I hardly think that I shall 
‘Eleanor’ at the theatre. The 
desire to kill that unspeakable prig Manisty 
would interfere with any real enjoyment 
of the play 


neither does Guizot's 


go to see 


There is to be a new edition of Dickens, 
and I hope it will contain “ Humphrey's 
Clock’ as it was originally printed. The 
experiment of reviving Mr. Pickwick and 
the Wellers was a failure, and for that 
reason Dickens omitted from the later 
editions of the book all the short stories 
that originally prefaced the * Old Curios- 
ity Shop.” Some of these stories were 
thoroughly good, and they ought not to be 
lost. It is true that In some of the editions 
of Dickens these stories are printed in the 
same volume that contains Dickens's 
‘Sketches,’ but they ought to be restored 
to their original place. I remember one of 
them which dealt with the witch-finding 
mania, J¢ was certainly a most weird and 
impressive story, and it was illustrated in 
a most admirable way 

°° 

Mr. Becke's new book—or rather one of 
his two new books-—-has an _ impossible 
title. It is called “ By Rock and Pool on 
an Austral Shore."’ Fancy attempting to 
ask for that book at a railway bookstall 
a few moments before one’s train departs! 
A title should be short and easily remem- 
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